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XIV.—THE REAL TRAGEDY OF KEATS 
(A Post-CENTENARY VIEW) 


“But the crown 
Of all my life was utmost quietude ” (Endymion, u1). 


Keats’ central instinct was for high poetic repose: for 
the quietude that comes, not from avoiding life, but from 
surmounting it. The goal, however, was so far beyond his 
reach that he could not have attained it, I think, even if 
ze had lived a full lifetime. His early death (February 
23, 1821) is bound to lose, as the centuries revolve upon 
that day, much of its tragic color; but at the same time 
the deeper tragedy of his spirit can appear more distinctly. 
This deeper tragedy has been considerably dimmed in the 
atmosphere of uniqueness with which the poet has been 
invested by the rising admiration of a hundred years. The 
other chief poets of the past century are now seen more or 
less clearly in their true boundaries; Keats’ limits have 
been kept uniquely vague. His poetic potentiality and his 
ruining fate have been so continually balanced against each 
other, with insensible additions now on one side of the 
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scale and now on the other, that both have come to appear 
much weightier than they really were. In particular it 
has been assumed with extraordinary unanimity that 
Keats’ physical disintegration, beginning eighteen months 
before his death, stopped his progress just as he was ap- 
proaching a much higher level of poetic achievement. But 
a dispassionate restudy of his later works and letters con-§ 
vinces one that he was approaching, rather, a radical 
change in poetic method ; a change that was fraught, in his 
own clear eyes, with dubious results. His verse had been 
less and less adequately fulfilling his growing inner life, 
he was feeling ins: tently for a different mode of self-ex- 
pression, and the path of poetry ahead of him seemed 
blind. This crisis, more deeply interfused, I think, than 
physical weakness, morbid love, and disappointed ambi-| 
tion, was the source of that accumulating misery of spirit 
which pierces us so keenly, after a century, as we review 
the succession of his last months. Our sympathy must 
deepen when we realize that his own fears for his art were 
more than justified: that if he had lived he could not, in 
all human probability, have reorganized his poetry with- 
out shattering, beyond compensation, its quick-built magic 
charm. One hears his spirit’s fear of this in many a pre- 
monitory passage: 


“ There was a noise of wings, till in short space 

The glowing banquet-room shone with wide-arched grace. 

A haunting music, sole perhaps and lone 

Supportress of the faery-roof, made moan 

Throughout, as fearful the whole charm might fade.”J 
(Lamia). 


His quick maturity remains wonderful enough when we 
cease to regard it as more mysterious than it actually was. 
Inexplicable is the fact that John Keats, particularly, 
should have been endowed with the most complete poetic 
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nature of the past century. But it should be clear by now 
_ that the historical conditions in which he found himself, 
conditions considerably abnormal, so acted upon his natureg 
as to bring about an abnormally swift development. In 
his career we must recognize something of the forced 
growth of the hot-house plant. His nature, early seeking, 
like all full poetic natures, for immediate beauty, could 
flower out swiftly and lusciously in the superheated atmos- 
phere of imagination which encompassed it. Keats took up 
into himself the whole imaginative intensity accumulatedf 
| in the so-called rise of the Romantic Movement, of which > 
his work was the climax. If nothing is more wonderful than 
: his ready transmutation of all external influences, nothing 
is more clarifying than a careful study of the shaping 
effects exerted upon him by his predecessors, from Chat- 
terton and the others down to Hunt and Wordsworth. 
The full import of these effects has been blurred by the 
emphasis which criticism has thrown upon Keats’ affinity 
with the Elizabethans. From them, to be sure, he quar- 
ried many elements of style; but he scarcely reached the 
essential mode of their imagination. One must wonder 
how he could be so much penetrated with the beauties of 
Spenser and Milton, and so slightly swayed by their tctal 
envisagement of life, unless one realizes that his imagina- 
tion was moulded from the very first into the shape of his 
own time. 
In this connection may be found a solution for a certain 
paradox which has beset the interpreters of Keats: he was 
| sounder than his chief contemporaries as a man among men, ! 








and yet more liable than they to mawkishness of poetic 
mood. This duality was not clarified by Matthew Arnold 
when he dwelt, disparately, upon the “lusciousness” of 
Keats and upon the “ flint and iron ” of his character. As 
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a matter of fact, neither the lusciousness nor the character 
of the poet was so deep-going as it has been made to appear. 
“Character,” with its implication of a continual recourse 
to moral principles, is a misleading key-word to fasten 
upon Keats. His main motive for living as he did was 
artistic. His keen poetic ambition made him shun courses 
which might sap his powers and hamper his vocational 
success. More deeply, his instinct as a full poetic nature 
was for a certain normality that would keep him clear of 
individualistic by-ways, and in genial touch with general. 
human interests. Wordsworthian theorizing and Byronice 
conduct seemed in his eyes to lead off from the highway 
of poetry. Accordingly that intense pressure of imagina- 
tion which pushed the others into strained acts or ideas 
could move Keats only in the direction of a strained poetic 
style. His lusciousness was far more stylistic, indeed, than 
substantial. He strove to load, as he advised Shelley to do, 
“every rift with ore.” The most apparent metals were 
vivid sensations, and he heaped them with “glowing 
hand,” as Porphyro his feast of fruits. They were not 
things growing in his humanity, but things gathered in 
haste for the sake of poetry. This impression attaches 
most strongly to the mawkish and unreal love-passages 
which recur in his verse and which pass over, so to speak, 
into his love-letters. Keats did not yet know love, but he 
knew that it was golden ore for poetry, and he tried to 
catch its hues. The most significant feature of his own 
love-story is precisely this, that not till the fall of 1819, 
when his best work was over, did love move toward the 
center of his life. Before then, he strove quite success- 
fully to keep it in the sentimental outskirts. He adopted 
this course partly indeed on practical grounds; but more 
deeply because his love threatened to throw his imaginations 
upon a reality foreign to the kind of verse he was writing. 
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He tried to submerge below the focus of his imagina- 
tion all realities which he could not yet transmute into 
beauty. The Letters to his Friends, so frequent in shrewd 
observations of actual life and sharp passages of realistic 
thinking, might often seem to have been written by another 
than the creator of “Isabella” and “ Lamia.” We see 
him continually noting, but segregating so to speak from 
his verse, a range of realities which poetry since his time 
has wished to grapple with immediately: the actual crav- 
ings of sex, the drab conventionalities of social life, the 
bloodshed and bitterness of nature, the altered features of 
religion and philosophy. The quick tide of romantic ima- 
gination on which he and his contemporaries were lifted 
could carry him over obtrusive realities to shores where his 
lust of beauty could suddenly strike root and come to 
flower. Hence the most swift and beautiful fruition which 
the history of poetry has so far seen. But it was neces- 
sarily brief. 

A rift in the poet’s aims appeared even in his early days, 
and toward the close it widened to a chasm. The best 
testimony to the essential greatness of Keats’ nature is thel 
fact that he could not long be satisfied with Keatsian 
‘beauty. He more and more craved for his poetry fullness 
of life. At the same time he more and more craved for 
his spirit rich sources of quietude. For he felt that to 
draw into his verse more of life, external and mental, 
would be to shatter his mastery of beauty, unless he could 
learn to shape his fresh materials in that spirit of high 
repose which he recognized in the greatest poets. Two 
ways of advance were possible. One was the way of dra- 
matic objectivity. There is no doubt that Keats had more 
of the real dramatic attitude than his chief contemporaries. 
His sympathy flowed more genially than theirs into stand- 
points diverse from the poet’s own: the freedom from 
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“self-passion or. identity” which he noted in himself is 
often quite Shakespearean. His “ Endymion,” even, is 
more dramatic, and his “Tragedy of Otho the Great ” 
more promising, than critics steeped in lyric atmosphere 
have perceived. But Keats was too much of a man of his 
age to have found final success in dramatic poetry. The 
scale of human values had become too unsettled to permit 
of that large certainty of judgment,—at its worst, that 
placid mental conventionalism,—which enabled Shake- 
speare to watch the struggling spectacle of life with artis-| 
tie quietude. Keats’ dramatic tendency did not permeate 
his constructive imagination. It seems clear from his most 
matured pieces, such as “ Hyperion ” and the “ Ode on a 
Grecian Urn,” that he was moving toward a kind of lyric 
and narrative poetry more objective in mood than that of 
his contemporaries, but embodying a more or less delib-§ 
erated interpretation of life. 

Philosophy, in the most human sense of that now so 4 
frayed term, became increasingly Keats’ hope: not pri- | 
marily from a desire for truth, but from a growing need of 


(spiritual quiet. His continual feverishness, which ap- 


pealed to the nerves of a feverish century, should no longer 
blur our recognition of his notable affinity for quietude. 
His most memorable attitudes as a personality were re- 
poseful. We see him in the presence of the things of 
nature that he most loved checking himself into intense 
silence; or sitting motionless with book in hand, “like a 
picture of somebody reading” ; or moving in society witlr 
an attitude, predominantly, of quiet geniality. Probably 
his fits of animation were often his impressible nature’s 
surface-reactions to the voluble artistic company into 
which he had been drawn. To the loud Haydon, that re- 
edited Bottam, he seemed socially inept; and one remem- 
bers that in 1818 he began to seclude himself from the 
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noisy London crew. In his poetry, full images of stillness 
haunt us, from the closing lines of the Sonnet on “ Chap- 
man’s Homer’, and the extraordinary “Cave of Quietude” 
in “ Endymion”, down to the opening passage of “ Hy- 
perion,” and the “Ode on a Grecian Urn.” From this 
side of his nature emanated his remarkable moon-worship. 
His most persistent devotion was to the “ gentlier-might- 
iest ” Diana, with her intensely quiet radiance. It is note- 
worthy that his young Apollo in “ Hyperion” seems more 
captivated by “the most patient brilliance of the moon” 
than by the glory of the sun which he is destined to rule. 
Not he but his serener sister was the presiding spirit of 
Keats’ poetry; and the philosophic hue which that spirit 
assumed toward the close of “ Endymion ” was prophetic 
of his later mental ambition. 

Nothing is more significant in the Letters than the defin- 
itive alteration, within three years, of Keats’ attitude to 
philosophy. Critics have liked to quote his immaturer 
doctrines as though characteristic of his final thought. Sir 
Sidney Colvin in closing his extensive biography remarks 
of present day verse: “ ‘The new poetry may not be able 
fully to share Keats’s inspiring conviction of tke sovereign, 
the transcendental truth of whatsoever ideas the imagina- 
tion seizes as beauty. It may perhaps even abjure the 
direct search for beauty as its primary aim and impulse.” 
But it is to be noted that Keats himself, though he never 
abjured that “ primary aim and impulse,” became less pre- 
occupied with it. His mind grew far beyond his early 
doctrine that “ What the Imagination seizes as Beauty 
must be Truth,” in spite of the late echo of it in the 
“ Ode on a Grecian Urn.” This doctrine was in one and 
the same context with the boyish cry, “O for a life of 
Sensations rather than of Thoughts” (Nov. 22, 1817). 
Sixteen months later Keats thinks that poetry may be 
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“not so fine a thing as philosophy—for the same reason 
that an eagle is not so fine a thing as a truth.” For in 
the meantime he has come to the following opinion of 
himself, from which misleading excerpts have so often 
been taken that it should now be quoted in full: “I know 
nothing, I have read nothing, and I mean to follow Solo- 
mon’s directions, ‘Get learning, get understanding.’ I 
find earlier days are gone by; I find that I can have no 
enjoyment in the world but continual drinking of knowl- 
edge. I find there is no worthy pursuit but the idea of 
doing some good for the world. Some do it with their 
society, some with their wit, some with their benevolence, 
some with a sort of power of conferring pleasure and good- 
humour on all they meet, and in a thousand ways, all 
dutiful to the command of great Nature. There is but one 
way for me. The road lies through application, study, 
and thought. I will pursue it; and for that end, purpose 
retiring for some years. I have been hovering for some 
time between an exquisite sense of the luxurious, and a love 
for philosophy ; were I calculated for the former, I should 
be glad. But as I am not, I shall turn all my soul to the 
latter” (April 24, 1818). 

The fact is that the younger Keats, intent on immediate 
beauty, took over into the “chameleon” surface of his 
nature the one-sided doctrine of the imagination which was 
current among his contemporaries. But his deeper nature, 
demanding a poetic completeness which they lacked, im- 
pelled him toward a mental adjustment. That his “love 
for philosophy,” as he termed it, tended at times to be as 
inconsiderate as the doctrine from which he was uncon- 
sciously reacting, appears in the passage quoted above and 
in later letters, as when we find him preparing to ask 
Hazlitt for “ the best metaphysical road I can take.” But 
his central desire was for more life and for the larger 
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serenity of spirit which would enable him fully to compose 
that more of life into beauty. The early round of his 
beauty was being threatened by inruptions of life, as in 
the following: 


“The rocks were silent, the wide sea did weave 
An untumultuous fringe of silver foam 

Along the flat brown sand; I was at home 
And should have been most happy,—but I saw 
Too far into the sea, where every maw 

The greater on the less feeds evermore,— 

But I saw too distinct into the core 

Of an eternal fierce destruction, 

And so from happiness I far was gone.” 


His glance passes lucidly from the outer to the inner source 
of his unhappiness: 
“Things cannot to the will 

Be settled, but they tease us out of thought; 

Or is it that imagination brought 

Beyond its proper bound, yet still confined, 

Lost in a sort of Purgatory blind, 

Cannot refer to any standard law 

Of either earth or heaven? It is a flaw 

In happiness, to see beyond our bourn,— 

It forces us in summer skies to mourn, 

It spoils the singing of the Nightingale” (March 25, 1818). 


Reaching beyond the present “bourn” of his verse, he 
wanted for his imagination a guidance which itself could 
not supply. A few weeks later he remarks that “ extensive 
knowledge” with “ widening speculation ” can take away 
“the heat and fever.” High poetic repose was his goal. 
His prayer to Apollo, uttered on the threshold of the brief 
period of his best work, sounds a motif that was iterated 
with deepening poignancy, on to the end: 
“God of Song, 
Thou bearest me along 


Through sights I scarce can bear: 
O let me, let me share 
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With the hot lyre and thee, 

The staid Philosophy. 

Temper my lonely hours, 

And let me see thy bowers 

More unalarmed” (Jan. 31, 1818). 


His mental reachings for this far goal began to weaken 
his hold on the immediate poetic beauty which he had so 
swiftly mastered. His thought was diverging from his 
imagination. This condition became acute in his last work- 
ing months, October and November of 1819; and it ac- 
counts for the anomalous nature of the revised version of 
“Hyperion.” The apologistic view of this poem and of 
its author’s state, fails to cover the facts, and in effect it 
depreciates the character it was intended to elevate. The 
facts do not warrant the assumption that Keats’ physical 
weakness had thus early become so great as to render him 
the helpless prey of his passion for Miss Brawne; and 
that, under more fortunate circumstances, his poetic power 
would not have declined. The truth of the matter seems 
to be just the other way around. If his poetic power had 
remained at full tide, it would have continued to keep him 
above his troubles. He would still have tried to segregate 
his morbid passion from his active being, as he had done 
very signally during the preceding months, when he was 
writing his last great poems. He would have continued 
to guard his frail health for the sake of poetry, instead of 
so neglecting it as to open the way for the decisive illness 
of February 3, 1820. His closest observer, Charles Brown, 
put the matter in its true sequence when he recorded: 
“He was too thoughtful, or too unquiet; and he began 
to be reckless of health.” But the deep source of his dis- 
quietude, the division in his poetic nature, was of the kind 
that cannot be fathomed by friends, nor be fully clear to 
the sufferer himself. It is natural that Keats, as well as 
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his friends, should have been apt to seize upon tangible 
and superficial factors, in attempting to account for his 
inner disintegration. Therefore the biographic material 
for this dark period, even if it were not so scanty, could not 
possibly be so illuminating as the two long fragments, the 
revised “ Hyperion ” and “ The Cap and Bells,” in which 
the poet’s state is given less consciously and more faith- 
fully. These two pieces, so opposite in nature and yet 
composed concurrently day by day, shadow out the sharp 
duality of his spiritual condition. 

The recast “ Hyperion ” shows Keats reaching anxiously 
for philosophic truth, and stultifying his poetic perception. 
“The Cap and Bells” shows him pulled in the other 
direction by his instinct for immediate artistic effect ; and 
indeed the continued strength of this instinct appears in 
several ways, during the last eighteen months of his life. 
It made him project further romantic tales which he hoped 
would surpass his earlier ones. But that he could never 
have recaptured their fine gusto is suggested by his very 
deliberation of the matter: “ As the marvellous is the most 
enticing, and the surest guarantee of harmonious numbers, 
I have been endeavouring to persuade myself to untether 
Fancy, and to let her manage for herself. I and myself 
cannot agree about this at all.”/ (Nov. 17, 1819). His 
mental aloofness from romantid story had become defini- 
tive. The romantico-satiric method of “The Cap and 
Bells,” so far from being merely an amazing lapse occa- 
sioned by external factors and a passing mood, is a natural 
development of the state of mind which was forming be- 
hind the scenes of “ Lamfa.” Though Keats had lived 
on, “ Lamia” must have remained, I think, his last great 
romance. Its marked deliberation, in contrast to the mood 
of the earlier “ Isabella ” and “ Eve of St. Agnes,” passes 
sometimes into factitiousness. And its deepest emotional 
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tone, as suggested by the passage I quoted at the beginning, 
is elegiac of Keatsian beauty, and premonitory of the com- 
ing change. It is the rising tragedy in the poet’s own spirit 
that comes out into the question preluding the dissolution 
of the lovely serpent-woman under the sage’s scrutiny: 


“Do not all charms fly 
At the mere touch of cold philosophy?” 


Even while shrinking from thought’s chill cast, he was 
longing for its elevation. And he was approaching that 
opinion of his loveliest poems which appears in the well- 
known sentence: “I have done nothing—except for the 
amusement of a few people who refine upon their feelings 
till anything in the understandable way will go down with 
them, people predisposed for sentiment ” (Oct. 3, 1819). 
This profound pessimism is fully, intelligible only as an 
exhalation from the real incompetency which had now 
come over his creative power on account of the division in 
his spirit; as is suggested, indeed, by another sentence in 
context with the one just quoted: “ Though at this present 
‘I have great dispositions to write,’ I feel every day more 
and more content to read.” To go into retirement for the 
sake of reading and thought, though at the expense of 
composition, was his iterated purpose: he knew that his 
muse was still far from ripe for high philosophy. But at 
the same time he had “ great dispositions to write,” as he 
puts it, with a depth of pathos beneath the light phrase. 
A natural outcome of this double mood was the reconstruc- 
tion of “ Hyperion.” It was a violent and hapless at- 
tempt, but for Keats a vitally necessary attempt, to bridge 
the widening rift between his thought and his verse. In 
this view the symbolism of the poem becomes clearer. In 
the visionary temple, the marble pavement with its creep- 
ing cold is plainly an adumbration of the numbness, the 
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loss of “ poetic ardour and fire” mentioned in a letter of 
this period (Sept. 21, 1819), which had come upon Keats’ 
creative genius in its present ambiguous groping. He 
had been sated with the sensuous mode of verse symbol- 
ized by the “ feast of summer fruits” at the opening of 
the poem. He was now facing the difficult ascent to a 
poetry of higher outlook,—the arduous steps to Moneta’s 
shrine in the temple,—as the great way of escape from 
the state of cold unproductiveness in which he found 
himself: 
“T strove hard to escape 

The numbness, strove to gain the lowest step. 

Slow, heavy, deadly was my pace: the cold 

Grew stifling, suffocating at the heart; 

And when I clasped my hands I felt them not. 


One minute before death my iced foot touched 
The lowest stair... .” 


Surely these words came, though unconsciously, from the 
innermost heart of his bitter experience. 

The kind of philosophy that his deepest nature called 
for was far beyond his reach. He could not be satisfied 
with the specialistic theories which contemporary egotism 
was hatching on, or out of, the débris of the past. He 
refuses to be one who will “ brood and peacock ” over his 
own speculations “ till he makes a false coinage and de- 
ceives himself”; he shrinks from “ poetry that has a pal- 
pable design upon us,” and desires the kind that is “ great 
and unobtrusive” (Febr. 3, 1818). His critiques of 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley and the rest are less signi- 
ficant for their mental and moral lucidities, which de- 
lighted Arnold, than for their underlying vague instinct 
for the full quality of poetic thought. Keats did not see 
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all things, by which Wordsworth and Shelley, and even the 
clearer-sighted Byron at his Lake Leman, sought to fill 
the widening gap between men and external nature. Keats 
did not criticize their hypostasis of yearning emotion; 
but, even though more warmly intimate than they in his 
love of nature, he avoided it: undoubtedly because he felt 
it to be a channel divergent from the full course of poetic 
thinking. He longed more poignantly than Wordsworth 
for “ the quietness of thought ”; but his nature would not 
allow him to win the quietude, as Wordsworth did, by 
averting his mind from “half of human fate.” He craved 
without knowing it a philosophy of Goethean quality: a 
= of life which, while meeting nineteenth century con- 
ditions, would be so complete and satisfying as to be fully 
soluble in serene beauty. 

The road ahead of him was very long; and the obstacles 
in it were more formidable than his own view of them, 
remarkably realistic as it often was, could comprehend: 
the inadequacy of his associates, the superficiality of his 
understanding of the English classics, his ignorance of 
foreign thought. No doubt if he had lived he would have 
faced these obstacles more consistently. He would have 
extended the winding efforts, so notable in his later letters, 
to-see life steadily. and whole. His verse would have en- 
tered upon a long period of partial stagnation and painful 
experiment, at times trying unsuccessfully to recover its 
first fine rapture, but mainly continuing the endeavor of 
the revised “ Hyperion” for a mode more philosophic. 
Could Keats have come through this struggle triumphantly ? 
Looking ahead to it, while composing “ Lamia,” he thinks 
he could sustain it if only he had “ a free and healthy and 
lasting organization of heart, and lungs as strong as an 
ox’s, so as to be able to bear unhurt the shock of extreme 
thought and sensation.” But he adds: “I feel my body 
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too weak to support me to the height, I am continually 
obliged to check myself, and be nothing.” With a body 
not merely saved from death but renovated, and supposing 
that his own fitful confidence in his poetic and mental 
possibilities was justified, he could have followed the path 
on “to the height.” But the premises are too hypothetic. 
Proceeding from all the known conditions, I cannot con- 
ceive a matured Keats writing a kind of poetry not only 
more intellectual, but more highly and distinctively beau- 
tiful, than the poetry of him who remains for us ever 
young. Keats’ genius was conditioned by an age in which 
poetic power rose early and sank very soon. And the very 
fullness of his nature, which could have prevented such 
sterility as overtook Wordsworth at the age of forty, 
became at the age of twenty-five the means of his disinte- 
gration. For it swiftly developed needs far larger than his 
powers could fulfil. His decline in the fall of 1819 was not 
accidental but real. A deep tragedy of his spirit precedes 
the pathos of his early death. 

In this view of Keats we can understand, more fully 
than before, the growing preoccupation of his spirit, in the 
period of his best achievement, with the thought of death. 
In one of his few optimistic moments, at the close of that 
period, we find him looking forward to “ a more thoughtful 
and quiet power . . . I want to compose without this 
fever” (Sept. 21, 1819). But deeper and more insistent 
in his spirit, throughout his career, was the intimation 
that the fullness of quiet he craved was not to be had from 
life. His mind turned continually to the subject of death. 
His mind, rather than his heart ; for though doubtless there 
appears in Keats’ case something of the familiar swinging 
of the emotionalist from a thirst for too much life to a 
thirst for no-life, and back again, his main approach to 
the subject of death was through a region above precipitate 
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desires. This appears in his own remarkable account of 
the composition of the pathetic sonnet “ Why did I laugh 
to-night ?”, which closes on the note of death. “ ‘Though 
the first steps to it were through my human passions’, he 
says, “they went away and I wrote with my mind”. He 
had been brooding on the rarity of unselfishness among 
men, on the brutality of nature, on “the violence of my 
temperament continually smothered down.” Longing for 
light upon all this darkness, he had realized with “ agony’’, 
he says, how far he was from the goal of “ divine philos- 
ophy”, and had come to the conviction that though 


“My fancy to its utmost blisses spreads: 

Yet could I on this very midnight cease, 

And the world’s gaudy ensigns see in shreds; 

Verse, fame and beauty are intense indeed 

But death intenser—Death is Life’s high meed ” 

(March 19, 1819). 

Not satisfied with the “utmost blisses” of fancy, dis- 
traught by those dark actualities which his veracity made 
him face, and yet needing high repose of spirit for the 
full fruition of his poetic genius, he sought the peace of 
wisdom: but this being too far from him, his spirit leaned 
toward the stillness of death. Such is the spiritual process 
that underlies Keats’ poetry of death considered as a 
whole, and draws into a symphony its successive tones,— 
from early passages such as: 

“But this is human life: the war, the deeds, 

The disappointment, the anxiety, 

Imagination’s struggles, far and nigh, 

All human; bearing in themselves this good, 

That they are still the air, the subtle food, 

To make us feel existence, and to show 

How quiet death is” (Hndymion, 11) ; 
down to the massive atmosphere of deathly stillness: which 
is the most distinctive feature, I think, of the revised 


“ Hyperion ”: 
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“Without stay or prop 
But my own weak mortality, I bore 
The load of this eternal quietude ... . 
<eekes Oftentimes I prayed 
Intense, that death would take me from the vale 
And all its burthens.” 


Though Keats could not find an articulate communion 
with high truth, he could feel the stillness of her presence, 
which is somewhat akin to the stillness of death. But his 
loveliest tone is pitched somewhat lower than that. It 
comes when, without taking his eye from the earthly object 
he loves so well, he draws back from it into a sort of intense 
brooding quietude, and suggests in his music a yearning 
for a peace which in life he could not win: 
“Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter; therefore, ye soft pipes, play on; 


Not to the sensual ear, but, more endeared, 
Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone.” 


G. R. Exuiort. 














XV.—SHELLEY’S SWELL-FOOT THE TYRANT IN 
RELATION TO CONTEMPORARY POLITICAL 
SATIRES 


Few readers of Shelley devote much time to Oedipus 
Tyrannus, or Swelkfoot the Tyrant, and for a very good 
reason. Intrinsically, the play is not worth it. Mrs. Shel- 
ley, ever careful of the poet’s reputation, warns us not to 
take this piece for more than was meant. We are indebted 
for its inception, and for some of its devices, to the grunt- 
ing of a drove of pigs beneath Shelley’s window. This 
fact, notwithstanding what we owe to equally trivial experi- 
ences persistently reported of Newton and Dick Whitting- 
ton, adds nothing to the gravity with which the poem is 
generally read. The revolting setting, with its thigh-bones 
and skulls, the outrageous characters introduced, such as a 
sow-gelder, a chorus of swine, and a hoydenish queen, 
together with extravagant speeches and actions, sometimes 
in a serious mood of protest, more often with the hysteric 
sort of grotesquerie which was Shelley’s nearest approach 
to humor—these factors have combined to make most read- 
ers regard the poem as a failure even when taken for no 
more than was meant. Shelley’s serious devotion to liberty 
could never allow him to treat it in burlesque fashion with- 
out a touch of hectic incongruity. Byron could have suc- 
ceeded much better with Shelley’s material, and Fielding 
could have made an uproarious farce of it, but not Shelley. 

Shelley’s oft-quoted remark, “ You might as well go to 
a ginshop for a leg of mutton as expect anything human or 
earthly from me,” has a superficial application to Swell- 
foot—one feels that Shelley is not sufficiently humane to 


be genuinely humorous. In another sense, however, this 


remark, as well as Trelawney’s romantic picture of Shel- 
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ley’s solitary habits of composing, is misleading. Nothing 
can be more true in general than the common impression 
of Shelley’s isolation from humanity; yet that he was al- 
ways beating his wings in the void is not strictly true. 
He was sufficiently aware of the multitude, for example, 
in his desire to get Hellas off the press in time to take 
advantage of the popular interest in Greece, and, as this 
article shall attempt to show, he was not only interested 
in the great Caroline scandal, which brought him into in- 
tellectual communion with all the aristocrats, radicals and 
bourgeois of England, but he was sufficiently in touch with 
the numerous anonymous cartoons and political satires on 
the subject to put out a satire of his own remarkably 
like them in tone, incident, and general paraphernalia. 
There is nothing remarkable, of course, in the fact that 
Shelley, in his Italian seclusion, was touched by the Caro- 
line affair. When Queen Caroline, travelling peacefully 
and somewhat unconventionally over the earth, tired of 
the petty persecutions of her royal consort and decided to 
embarrass him by returning to England to assert her rights, 
she started a furore the like of which had never been seen 
in English domestic politics since the time of the Popish 
Plot. The ministers, in trying her before Parliament for 
infidelity, were attacking not only the honor of the Queen, 
such as it was, but the influence of her supporters, the 
Whigs. The Whigs, in lampooning George IV as Nero, 
Glorious Geordie and Gorgeous Whelp, were not only “ de- 
fending the honor of the Queen ” ; they were assailing the 
whole Tory government as well. Ministers were mobbed, 
processions were formed, houses were stoned, and foreign 
witnesses were assaulted on landing. Brougham was moved 
to suggest that certain days be set apart for transacting 
the business of the country. Wherever English news- 
papers and travellers went it was incumbent upon all good 
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Englishmen to pronounce upon the question of the Quesn’s 
virtue. Byron scouted the charges; Scott thought .her 
guilty; Shelley believed her guilty only of grave indis- 
cretions and of being “ a vulgar cook-maid.” That Shelley 
added his mite to the literature of the question is not so 
strange, therefore, as the similarity of his treatment to 
that of the many other satirists with whose work it is 
somewhat difficult for us to believe Shelley familiar, with- 
out modifying our ideas of his Italian seclusion. 

This similarity can best be demonstrated under two 
heads—the similarity of machinery, setting and idea, and 
the similarity in the treatment of the Queen’s enemies. 
The latter similarity will enable us to establish the identity 
of Shelley’s characters somewhat more fully and certainly 
than has been done hitherto. Incidentally such a demon- 
stration, if convincing, should serve as a mild corrective 
of certain exaggerated ideas about the completeness with 
which Shelley “dwelt apart,” and help us to regard a 
highly abnormal character as a bit more human than Tre- 
lawney and Hogg liked to picture it. 

Partly on account of the ephemeral nature of the nu- 
merous satires on the Caroline affair and partly on account 
of the fact that most of them, for perfectly valid reasons, 
were anonymous, it is probably impossible at this time to 
tell just how numerous they were. That they were both 
numerous and popular, however, is sufficiently evident 
from the fact that the Harvard Library contains forty- 
three verse and prose satires and sixty cartoons on George 
IV, dealing mainly with the Caroline affair.1 Some of 


*Other cartoons and satires are reproduced, quoted, or mentioned 
by title in J. F. Molloy’s Court Life Below Stairs, tv, 315 pp., Lewis 
Melville’s An Injured Queen, 11, 473, and Dowden’s Life of Shelley, 
i, 346, footnote. The note by Professor Dowden which is quoted 
herewith, is the only reference to these satires by writers on Shelley: 
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them went into as many as fifty editions. Among the 
writers and authors whose names are best known today 
may be mentioned William Hone, the radical publisher, 
Theodore Hook, the Tory editor of John Bull, and George 
Cruikshank, 

In nearly all this literature the symbolical green bag 
figures prominently. Historical accounts of the trial show 
that the documents of the prosecution were carried in one 
of the green bags in common use by lawyers at the time 
and abandoned soon afterward, as Melville informs us, 
because of the infamy attached to them through these very 
proceedings. The Green Bag became a catchword in the 
speeches of counsel before the House of Lords and in the 
newspaper accounts and comments. Sympathizers of the 
Queen carried green bags on long poles in their proces- 
sion.? Very few of the satires and cartoons in the Harvard 
Library fail to mention the green bag, and many of them 
center everything around it. Shelley’s satire resembles 
the others not merely in the fact of using this Green Bag, 
which would not be a very unnatural coincidence in itself, 
but in the manner of using it. Shelley makes prominent 
use of the Green Bag as a device on the part of the King’s 
counsellors to ruin the Queen. It is filled with poison 
and is to be emptied over the head of the unsuspecting 
Queen, who is to be deceived into thinking it a fair test. 
At the last moment, however, the Queen snatches the bag 
and empties its contents over the heads of her persecutors. 


“The Rat and the Leech of Shelley’s drama were common property 
of the pamphleteers and versemongers. See the picture in which 
these vermin feed on John Bull’s corpse and on the Tree of Liberty 
in ‘The Queen and Magna Charta’ (Dolby, 1820).” It is evident 
from this that Dodwen did not perceive the full significance of the 
relationship. 

*Toynbee, Glimpses of the Twenties, p. 49. See also Melville, 
An Injured Queen, i, 511. 
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A cartoon called Opening the Green Bag, or the Fiends 
of Hell Let Loose, represents the conspirators being routed 
by the dragons and serpents in the bag. Another cartoon, 
called The Filth and Lies of the Green Bag visiting their 
Parents and Friends, shows the Green Bag full of reptiles 
being poured over the heads of its owners. Either of 
these cartoons, by changing serpents to poison, might serve 
as an illustration to Shelley’s scene. Leigh Hunt, in the 
Examiner of June 9, actually does make this change, when 
he speaks of Caroline’s servants being tampered with, 
“thus to gather poison for one of those venomous Green 
Bags, which have so long infected and nauseated the people 
and are now to infect the Queen.” The following titles 
which are representative of a great many more, may give 
an additional idea of the use of the Green Bag in the car- 
toons: The Hampshire Green Bag Opened, A Peep into 
the Green Bag (June 1820), The Green Bag, (July 11, 
1820), A New Italian Farce, called the Green Bag, (July 
22, 1820), The Rats at Work, or How to Get Out of the 
Bag (August, 1820). The following excerpts show its 
use in the prose and verse. 

In “ Non Mi Ricordo,” (Oct. 8, 1820), Majocchi, one 
of the infamous Italian witnesses against the Queen is 
made to say 


If a green bag you want full, 
To fill it I am your man. 


In The Dream (1820) the King, “ musing on Green 
Bags and Leeches ” says, “I saw Live-a-fool [Lord Liver- 
pool] dragged through a horse-pond and the water was 
tainted. I saw a Leech sucking his blood and a Cook feast- 
ing on his carcass. I saw poor Fred in a Green Bag,” etc. 
The Queen’s Matrimonial Ladder, (1820), the illustra- 
tions of which are by Cruikshank, which went through 
numerous editions, contains the following: 
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See the rat Leech turn toward Milan’s walls, 

“ Till the black slime betrays him as he crawls,” 
Sees from that recreant, vile and eunuch land, 
Where fellow perjurors hold their market stand, 
Cooke, with his “cheek of parchment, eye of stone” 
Get up the evidence to go well down; 

Sees who, with eager hands the Green Bag cram, etc. 


and proceeds to a coronation scene in which Cooke is 
crowned with the Green Bag by Castlereagh and another 
minister. 

One more example will serve to show, incidentally, the 
boldness and scurrility of many of these pamphleteers. 
In the twenty-seventh edition of Non Mi Ricordo (1820) 
occurs this “ Advertisement ” : 


Lost, STRAYED OR STOLEN.*® 

An infirm, elderly gentleman in a Public Office lately left his 
home just after dreadfully ill using his wife about half-a-crown 
and trying to beat her. He had long complained a good deal about 
his forehead and lately had a leech put upon him. He was last 
seen walking swiftly toward the Horns without a crown to his hat, 
accompanied by some evil-disposed persons, who tied a great green 
bag to his tail full of crackers, which he mistock for sweetmeats 
and burnt himself dreadfully,” etc. © 


The article hints that he may lose his position if not 
careful, as one of his predecessors did. Not until Janu- 
ary 9, 1821, did the King write to Eldon * urging action 
to suppress these lampooners. These conditions must have 
been sorely perplexing to Leigh Hunt, imprisoned earlier 
for slandering the Regent. 

The air was so full of green bags during this period, 
however, that Shelley’s use of the Green Bag in the man- 
ner cited would not establish an indubitable connection 
between Shelley’s poem and the various lampoons of the 


* Quoted as “Strayed and Missing ” in Molloy, op. cit., Iv, 321. 
*Twiss’s Life of Lord Eldon, 11, 280. 
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year. The use of this symbol might conceivably have been 
suggested to Shelley through other channels, though it is 
rather hard to explain the similarity to Opening the Green 
Bag and The Filth and Lies of the Green Bag as mere 
coincidence, There are other factors, however, that estab- 
lish a more convincing cunnection. At this point it must 
be remarked that any connection established is evidence of 
borrowing on Shelley’s part rather than that of the lam- 
pooners. Most of the contemporary satires antedate Swell. 
foot, which is known to have been begun August 24 and 
published in December, and it is known that only seven 
copies of Swell-foot were sold before the poem was with- 
drawn from publication.® 

Perhaps Shelley’s most striking scene is the conclusion 
scene in the Temple of Famine, where Caroline seizes the 
Green Bag, empties it over her persecutors, who are im- 
mediately transformed into foul beasts and put to flight, 
while Caroline rides off in triumph on the back of a Mino- 
taur. This scene has considerable similarity to a cartoon, 
A Kick Up ina Great House, published in August, 1820. 
Caroline is here riding a snorting, kicking bull and calling 
“ Justice,” while the Archbishop, King and counsellors are 
fleeing in panic and the table is overturned, spilling the 
contents of the Green Bag, which are labelled Horse Leech, 
Italian dagger, Milan Commission, and Bill of Pains and 
Penalties. 

In style and manner, also, there are similarities. Like 
his contemporaries, Shelley published anonymously and in 
pamphlet form. Shelley’s burlesque erudition and his 
punning etymologies in the Advertisement and in the use 
of Iona Taurina and the Ionian Minataur have their paral- 
lels in the much more clever use of the same methods by 
Theodore Hook in Tentamen (undated) and in such ex- 


* Woodberry, Shelley’s Poetical Works, 111, 470, 474. 
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pressions as the following, from The Acts of Adonis the 
Great :* “And they called him re-gent, which in the Bullish 
language signifies ‘ No longer blackguard.’” The follow- 
ing, from A Speech From the Throne, which reached its 
fifty-first edition in 1821 and was so well known by Jan. 
26, 1820 that the Company of Stationers were demanding 
extra copies, bears a general resemblance in tone to Swell- 
foot’s speeches: 

Reform, reform, the swinish rabble cry, 

Meaning of course, rebellion, blood and riot. 


Audacious rascals! you, my Lords, and I 
Know ’tis their duty to be starved in quiet. 


With Shelley the rabble were actually swine, in form as 
well as in nature. 

There is a general correspondence in the ideas and char- 
acters treated. Shelley attacks the spy evil, the paper 
money evil, the callousness of the government to the peo- 
ple’s sufferings, the corruption of Justice, the repressive 
measures of the government, and the characters of the 
King and ministers. All these ideas are puralleled in the - 
other satires. The same people are attacked by both Shel- 
ley and the pamphleteers, and in a strikingly similar man- 
ner. They are agreed on obesity, dullness, heartlessness, 
gluttony and lechery of the King, the cynical deceit and 
corruption of Castlereagh, the reactionary character of 
Liverpool, the brutality of Wellington, the cant and lachry- 
mosity of Eldon, and the injustice of all these men toward 
Caroline and the cause of liberty. The radical pamph- 
leteers also attack the Italian witnesses against Caroline 
and the famous Milan Commission appointed to investi- 
gate the Queen’s conduct. It will appear later that Shel- 
ley is in agreement with them on the Milan Commission. 


* Molloy, op. cit., rv, 319. 
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The resemblance in the characters is close enough to enable 
us to identify nearly all of Shelley’s characters by compari- 
son with other satires in which they appear under their 
own names. 

The identity of Swell-foot with George IV, Iona Tau- 
rina with Caroline, the Ionian Minotaur with John Bull, 
and the Swine with the people is so evident from the play 
itself that it is taken for granted by even the casual reader 
and therefore requires no demonstration. It is generally 
agreed also, from their parallel functions in the play and 
in George’s government, that Purganax is Lord Castle- 
reagh; Laoktonos, Wellington; and Dakry, Lord Eldon. 
All these characters appear in the contemporary satires 
in much the same light as in Swell-foot, and often together. 
Shelley’s picture of Eldon’s canting tearfulness is no more 
graphic, for instance, than the lines in Royal Rumping, in 
which, “ Bewigged, begowned, bewildered, weeping,” he 
is desc~ibed as one who 

Would damn his Q . . . n and with a sigh, 

Damn her again and, whimpering, cry. 
Since these characters are generally accepted in the 
ascribed meanings, it is not worth while to go into detailed 
quotations in order to establish their identity. 

The characters as yet undetermined are Mammon, Arch- 
Priest of Famine, who fills one of the principal réles in 
Swell-foot ; the Gadfly, the Leech, and the Rat, agents of 
the ministers, especially of Purganax (Castlereagh) in 
persecuting Iona; and Moses, Solomon and Zephaniah, 
respectively the Sow-Gelder, Porkman and Pig-butcher, to 
whom Swell-foot delivers his swinish subjects, and who are 
minor characters in the play. 

John Todhunter,’ the only writer who considers Mam- 


"A Study of Shelley’s Poetry, p. 207. 
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mon’s identity, says that it is equally likely that Mammon 
may be Lord Liverpool, Vansittart, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, or Lord Sidmouth, the Home Secretary, but that 
“he is probably as much a type of English politics as a 
particular person.” As a matter of fact, there can be small 
doubt that Mammon is Liverpool. In the play, Mammon 
is Arch-Priest and apparently the superior of Purganax 
and Looktonos. This corresponds to Liverpool’s position 
as Prime Minister. It is Mammon who first produces the 
Green Bag and proposes the test; it was Liverpool ® 
who laid the Green Bag on the table at the opening of 
the proceedings by the House of Lords, and it was he who 
proposed the Bill of Pains and Penalties against Caroline. 
In the proceedings of the Lords as reported by Nightin- 
gale,® Liverpool’s part was a prominent one throughout the 
whole trial. He is also mentioned in many of the satires 
and cartoons as one of the principal persecutors of Queen 
and people; e. g. in Royal Rumping (1821), A New Ital- 
tan Farce Called the Green Bag, Doll Tear-Sheet, etc. 
There is nothing in the play itself to suggest either Van- 
sittart or Sidmouth as Mammon. Both were extremely 
unpopular with the radicals, and were attacked in some of 
the current satires, but their part in this literature and in 
the proceedings of the trial is insignificant in comparison 
to that of Liverpool. 

No other explanation for the Gadfly, the Leech and the 
Rat has yet been offered than that of Todhunter,!° who 
considers them abstractions to represent Slander, Taxation, 
and Espionage respectively. Were there no other explana- 


* Mrs. Shelley in her Note to the poem (1839) erroneously says 
Castlereagh, but see Harriet Martineau: History of the Peace, Book 
ii, chapter ii. 

* Trial of Queen Caroline, 3 vol. 1820. 

* Op. cit., 206, 8. 
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tion to propose, this surmise of Todhunter’s would break 
down on account of the fact that there is no distinct dif- 
ference between the functions of the three to support such 
a distinction in meaning. Moreover, Shelley has obviously 
invented ther as plagues for Caroline, not the people; and 
Taxation, as one of Caroline’s plagues, is altogether inap- 
propriate. Dowden’s footnote, already quoted, suggested 
the clue to these characters, had any one wished to follow 
it up. ’ 

The Rat and the Leech are: indeed stock properties of 
the contemporary satires. Rats are mentioned in A Poli- 
tical Lecture on Tails (1820), The Political Showman 
at Home (1821, 26th edition), The Queen’s Matrimonial 
Ladder (1820), Royal Rumping (1821), A Political 
Christmas Carol (1821), The Rats at Work (1820), 
and a number of others. Some of the passages already 
quoted in connection with the Green Bag are fair 
examples of the use of the Leech and the Rat by contem- 
porary satirists. Numerous others could be quoted, but it 
is hardly necessary. In practically every case the mean- 
ing of the word rat is that given in most slang dictionaries, 
“a political turncoat and deserter.” !? 

The Leech is even more commonly mentioned than rats. 
It oceurs in A Political Lecture on Tails (1820), Royal 
Rumping (1821), The Queen’s Matrimonial Ladder 
(1820), The Queen that Jack Found (1820), and in the © 
cartoons The Kettle Calling the Pot Ugly Names (1820), 
A New Italian Farce called the Green Bag (1820), A 
Kick Up in a Great House (1820), and The Dream 
(1820). 

It may now be plainly seen that Shelley is in close 
accord with the other political satirists of the day in mak- 


Farmer and Henry: Slang and its Analogues, etc. 
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ing use of the Rat and Leech, as well as in his use of the 
Green Bag. Whether or not he owes the Gadfly to the 
same source cannot be definitely stated. The only instance 
noted in which the word seems to have a significance in the 
satires of the times is in an allusion to Sidmouth as “ the 
devil of traps and beaks and gadflies and eavesdroppers.” }* 
It seems more likely that Shelley imported this figure from 
the Greek story of Io and the Gadfly, which was fresh in 
his mind from Prometheus Bound. Purganax, in fact, 
says: “ The gadfly was the same which Juno sent To agi- 
tate Io.” 1* The plaguing of the wandering Io is an ob- 
vious parallel to that of the wandering Caroline; the 
Greek form and names of the drama would naturally sug- 
gest a Greek parallel, and Shelley needed a new symbol in 
addition to the two already suggested by the contemporary 
lampoons, because, as will appear later, he probably had 
three men definitely in mind. 

If Shelley followed contemporary satires in the mean- 
ing put upon these figures, then we can.reach fairly certain 
conclusions as to their identity. The Leech is undoubtedly 
Vice Chancellor Leach, the organizer of the nefarious 
Milan Commission. This is established by the frequent 
spelling Leach, with the capital, where, if no allusion were 
intended, the common noun, leech, would be used; by the 
frequent appearance of the Leech with the well-known 
wigged head of the Vice-Chancellor,’* and by the verbal 
description of Leach, in his human character with the 
attributes of the Vice-Chancellor.'® His part in the “ per- 


7A Slap at Slop, 1822, p. 26. 

*T, 152. 

* Toynbee, op. cit. p. 66. 

See Royal Rumping, p. 14, Queen’s Matrimonial Ladder, John 
Bull Peppering the Italian Rascals, (cartoon) The Queen that Jack 
Found, etc. 
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secution” of the Queen was so well known that when 
Othello was being played at Drury Lane during the trial, 
Emilia’s lines “ I will be hanged if some eternal villain ” 
ete. “hath not devised this slander,” were greeted with a 
tempest of hoots for the Vice Chancellor.'® Both his part 
in the actual proceedings and his place in the pamphlets 
and cartoons make it extremely unlikely that Shelley, in 
satirizing the same events after the same general manner 
as the other political satires, should adopt the figure of the 
Leech without adopting its meaning. When in addition 
to this we note that Shelley’s treatment of the Leech is in 
general similar to that in the other satires, and that it is 
consistent with the part played by the Vice-Chancellor in 
the actual events, we may safely conclude that Shelley’s 
Leech is Sir John Leach, Vice-Chancellor, and organizer 
of the Milan Commission. 

Shelley’s treatment of the Rat, the Gadfly and the Leech 
together as agents in persecuting Iona, suggests that he 
may have meant the Gadfly and the Rat for the other 
prominent English members of the Milan Commission. 
These two men were William Cooke, a lawyer of good 
reputation, and Lieut. Col. Browne, of rather shady 
character.'7 Both were well known as agents of Cas- 
tlereagh against Caroline and the names of both figured 
prominently in the proceedings of the trial and in 
the contemporary satires. Browne is mentioned in 
Doll Tear-Sheet (1820), Political Lecture on Tails 
(1820), and Gorgeous Whelp (1820). Cooke is men- 
tioned in Tentamen, The Queen’s Matrimonial Ladder 


% Toynbee, op. cit. p. 66. 

* Two solicitors, a Mr. Powell of London and Vimercati of Milan, 
were used in the taking of evidence, but they were less conspicuous 
in both trial and satires than Browne and Cooke. Lewis Melville: 


An Injured Queen, 11, 389-96. 
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(1820), Doll Tearsheet (1820) and a number of car- 
toons, including Falstaff and His Ragged Crew (1820), 
The Cauldron (1820), The Dream, (1820), A Peep tnto 
the Green Bag (1820), and The Royal Rush Light (1821). 
In several of the preceding instances and in a number of 
others, the Milan Commission is specifically attacked. 
In some instances Cooke and Browne are mentioned to- 
gether ; and in other instances they are mentioned in con- 
nection with Leach. In Shelley’s drama Purganax says 
his Green Bag is filled with “ the Gadfly’s venom,” “the 
vomit of the Leech” and “ black ratsbane.” ?* The con- 
temporary satires prescribe an exactly similar function for 
the members of the Milan Commission. The passage 
quoted earlier from The Queen’s Matrimonial Ladder 
(1820) represents Leach and Cooke as gathering evidence 
to cram the Green Bag; in Doll Tear-Sheet (1820) one 
of the witnesses is made to say that she received instruc- 
tions from “ the Cook who has given me lessons in English, 
a certain Colonel Blue, and a very black attorney ”; and 
in the cartoon, Falstaff and his Ragged Regiment, the Ital- 
ian witness, Ompteda, and a kangaroo wearing a collar 
marked Cook are carrying the bag of evidence between 
them. In A Political Lecture on Tails (1820) the King, 
as Gorgeous Whelp, is made to sing, 
“She wants to crack my crown, 
T’ll go to Colonel B... n.” 

In the same satire it is said that “ Some time back the 
Ha... r rat [George himself, who had “ ratted” from 
his earlier Whig sympathies] dispatched the Brown rat 
and some of that species to Italy,” ; and in The Queen that 
Jack Found (July, 1820), Leach is presented as a horse- 
leech, “a time-serving barrator,” etc., who “ filled his 
Green Bag with the tales of his spies.” 


“I, 352 ff. 
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When we consider therefore, the certain identity of 
Shelley’s Leech and Sir John Leach, head of the Milan 
Commission, the fact that the Milan Commission played 
an important part in the actual events of the scandal and 
in the contemporary satires; and the further facts that the 
functions of Shelley’s trio are the same as those of the 
known members of the Milan Commission in the contem- 
porary satires and that Shelley’s general connection with 
these satires has already been established, there can scarce- 
ly be any further doubt that Shelley is attacking the 
members of the Milan Commission. 

The remaining unidentified characters—Solomon, Zeph- 
aniah and Moses—have no discoverable parallels in the 
other satires of the day. Todhunter’s suggestion that they 
may be, respectively, Rothschild, physical force, and the 
Malthusians is as good a guess as any, but one may doubt 
whether these characters were intended to represent real 
persons. : 

A comparison of Shelley’s drama with the contemporary 
satires therefore, establishes certain hitherto unrecognized 
facts: it shows that Shelley borrowed largely from his 
anonymous contemporaries in both manner and idea, and it 
establishes definite originals for the characters of Mam- 
mon, the Leach, the Gadfly, and the Rat in the persons 
of Liverpool, Leach, Cooke and Browne. From a more 
general point of view, it shows that the unworldly lover of 
Emilia Viviani, the solitary and abstracted poet of Tre- 
lawney’s Recollections, was sufficiently interested in the 
things of this world to acquire a surprising familiarity 
with the fugitive literature of a national scandal. 


Newman I. Wuire. 
































XVI.—_SHELLEY AND THE ABBE BARRUEL 


In Notes and Queries for February 10, 1917, John H. 
Sandham Griffith, Esq., of Llwynduris, Llechryd, Cardi- 
ganshire, announced that he had in his possession Shelley’s 
set of the Hon. Robert Clifford’s translation (4 vols., 
1797-8) of the Abbé Barruel’s Mémoires pour servir a 
Vhistoire du Jacobinisme. The set, Mr. Griffith believes, 
was left by Shelley at Horsham after his expulsion from 
Oxford; 1 and he further explains that “there was such 
a considerable degree of intimacy existing between the 
poet’s family and my ancestor William Sandham of Hors- 
ham, a tenant and near neighbor of Sir Timothy Shelley 
of Field Place, that the poet was probably a frequent visi- 
tor, and obtained a loan of £100 in January, 1811, before 
being sent down from Oxford, which he never repaid. The 
unredeemed promissory note is in my possession, and also 
a holograph letter, requesting a furtaer loan on the plea of 
‘now being reduced to the very last extremity,’ written 
from Keswick shortly after his marriage to Harriet West- 
brooke [sic].” Volume II of the set, Mr. Griffith says, 
“bears the poet’s autograph in full, and the date 1810.” 

This interesting confirmation of Hogg’s statement ? and 
the evidence offered by Shelley himself in his letter to 
Elizabeth Hitchener, February 27, 1812, as to the popu- 
larity of this book with the poet at the beginning of his 
literary career suggested a perusal of these volumes with 
a view to determining the extent to which they influenced 
Shelley’s thought in his first creative period. The study 
has not been destitute of result. Indeed, it showed that 


1If Mr. Griffith is correct, Shelley afterwards bought or borrowed 
another set of Barruel’s work. See below, note 4. 
* Life of Shelley, New Ed., 1913, p. 379. 
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this work, written by the “expatriated Jesuit” of Shel- 
ley’s Proposals for an Association had been a force in 
Shelley’s thinking (even though a lessening one) to the 
end of his life. 

For those who have not read this now obscure treatise 
on Jacobinism it may be sufficient to state that the Abbé 
Barruel undertook the task of writing a history of the 
men and ideas involved in this revolutionary school of 
philosophy not as a friend and champion of that philoso- 
phy, but as its most ardent enemy; that the good Abbé’s 
intent of creating opponents of Jacobinism seems to have 
been utterly lost upon Shelley, who eagerly declaimed to 
Hogg and then espoused in his writings the very ideas 
which the Abbe was holding up to defamation. “ Although 
it [the Memoirs] is half filled with the vilest and most un- 
supported falsehoods,” Shelley told Miss Hitchener, “ it is 
a book worth reading. To you who know how to dis- 
tinguish truth, I recommend it.” 

To trace that part of the work which mainly affected 
Shelley is therefore to read those excerpts from the writ- 
ings of the French revolutionary philosophers (especially 
Voltaire, Rousseau, and Spartacus Weishaupt—the last, 
most important of all) which Abbe Barruel inserted in his 
history. We find, early in the work, mention of Condorcet, 
whose theory of the progressive improvement of the race 
had a strong fascination for Shelley ; Spinoza, whom Shel- 
ley read avidly at this same period; Volney, whose Ruins 
furnished the principal framework of Queen Mab; and 
that book whose authorship was still in doubt in Shelley’s 
day, the System of Nature of the Baron D’Holbach. 

We are given an account of the rise and advancement of 
Illuminism, of the prostitution of Freemasonry, in parts 
of France, to the intrigues of the political revolutionaries ; 
of the spread of the Rosicrucians; and, in brief, to adopt 
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the Abbé’s own summary, of how the French Revolution 
was first fomented and then consummated as the result of 
“ a coalition of the Sophisters of Impiety swearing to crush 
the God of the Gospel; of the Sophisters of Rebellion 
swearing to overturn the thrones of kings; and of the Soph- 
isters of Anarchy conspiring not only against the altar and 
throne, but swearing to annihilate all laws, property, and 
society.” 

And now first let us examine the views of God which are 
quoted from the revolutionary writers. ‘“ The universal 
cause, that God of the philosophers, of the Jews and of the 
Christians,” says Freret, “is but a chimera and a phan- 
tom. ... Imagination daily creates fresh chimeras, 
which raise in them that impulse of fear, and such is the 
phantom of the Deity.” We next learn that “in those 
ancient times when men first began to desert the primitive 
truths, to follow a religion and morality founded on super- 
stition, some sages were to be met with who segregated 
themselves from the general mass of ignorance and corrup- 
tion. These sages . . . transmitted the whole science of 
the ancient truths and of the discoveries they had made by 
their profound meditations on the nature, the religion, the 
polity, and the rights of man. In these lessons some in- 
sisted on the unity of God or true Deism, others on the 
unity of the Great Being, or Pantheism. The morality 
deduced from these principles was pure; it was grounded 
on the duties of charity, on the rights of Liberty, and on 
the means of living peaceably and happily. . . . All those 
who were admitted to this school . . . were the children 
of Light and Liberty, while all the rest of mankind were 
with respect to them but slaves and prophane beings; and 
hence their contempt for the vulgar.” 

Rousseau is said to have “conceived no Religion but 
Deism to be worthy a sovereign, equal, and free people; 
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and in order to undermine every throne,” and to have 
wished to banish from the state “every altar where the 
God of Christianity was adored.” One reason assigned for 
the necessitated overthrow of Jehovah is that “ it is a most 
fallacious system to pretend to lead men to wisdom by the 
frightful description of eternal flames in a life to come,” 
the doctrine of Hell being inseparable, in the eyes of St. 
Martin, from the God of the Church. That Shelley sympa- 
thized with the latter’s view is indicated in his Essay on 
Christianity, where he avers that: “ It is not to be believed 
that the most prominent group of this picture [of Para- 
dise] . . . would consist of millions of sensitive beings en- 
during, in every variety of torture which Omniscient ven- 
geance could invent, immortal agony.” And again, in a 
letter to Elizabeth Hitchener, July 25, 1811, he declares: 
“7 should doubt the existence of a God who if he cannot 
command our reverence by Love, surely can have no de- 
mand upon it, from Virtue, «n the score of terror. It is 
this empire of terror which is established by Religion,” 
ete. 

“Tn all conspiracies,” says the Abbé, “there is gener- 
ally a secret language or a watchword. ... The word 
chosen by Voltaire must have been dictated by some fiend. 

Crush the wretch! (écrasez Vinfame!) and what a 
signification is attached to these three words in the mouths 
of D’Alembert, of Frederick or their disciples; constantly 
they mean crush Christ, crush the religion of Christ, crush 
every religion that adores Christ.” He also states that 
Voltaire wished to “ die on a heap of Christians, which he 
terms Bigots, immolated at his feet.” Compare with these 
passages Shelley’s citation of Voltaire’s “ Ecrasez l’in- 
fime!” on the title-page of Queen Mab; his assertion to 
Hogg (letter of December 20, 1810): “ Down with Big- 
otry! Down with Intolerance! In this endeavour your 
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most sincere friend will join his every power, his every 
feeble resource ” ; and later words the Elizabeth Hitchener 
(letter of June 11, 1811): “ To a belief in Deity I have 
no objection on the score of feeling. ... My wish to 
convince you of his non-existence is twofold: first on the 
score of truth, secondly because I conceive it to be the 
most summary way of eradicating Christianity.” That 
the Queen Mab citation was credited to the Correspondance 
de Voltaire only indicates that Shelley was drawn to the 
latter, in all probability, as a result of the numerous ref- 
erences thereto in the Memoirs of Jacobinism. 

Rousseau’s affirmations to Vernier that “One may be- 
lieve in God without being a hypocrite, or deny him with- 
out being a rascal,” and to Voltaire, “that an Atheist 
cannot be guilty before God,” find several echoes in Shel- 
ley’s prose. In the Address to the Irish People we are 
told that “ you cannot believe or disbelieve what you like,” 
and that “Certainly if you cannot help disbelief, it is not 
any fault in you”; which doctrine becomes, in the Declar- 
ation of Rights, this: “ Belief is involuntary; nothing in- 
voluntary is meritorious or reprehensible. A man ought 
not to be considered worse or better for his belief.” The 
same vindication of the involuntary nature of belief is 
twice repeated in the Refutation of Deism, published two 
years later. 

That Shelley’s antagonism to marriage sprang rather 
from his reading of Godwin’s Political Justice than from 
Abbé Barruel’s book I do not doubt. Yet in the latter we 
read that Montesquieu regarded as ideal that state in 
which the “ natural sentiments are preserved without the 
tie of son, husband, or father, and where even chastity is 
denuded of modesty and shame ”’; that “love . . . between 
man and women . . . was a sufficient claim on each other 
without matrimony” (Toussaint’s view) and that those 
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who are married should remember that “the law which 
condemns them to live together, becomes barbarous and 
cruel on the day they cease to love each other,” which was 
the opinion of Helvetius. 

Francis Ravaillac and Charlotte Corday, celebrated in 
Shelley’s Epithalamium published in the Posthumous 
Fragments of Margaret Nicholson (1810); the Rosicru- 
cians (of whom an extended account is given) who fur- 
nished Shelley with his alternative title for St. Irvyne, or 
the Rosicrucian (1811) ; the Assassins (also mentioned in 
Lewis’s Monk) concerning whom Shelley’s fragment, The 
Assassins (1814) was written; the Irish and Scottish As- 
sociations of the last decade of the eighteenth century, 
which probably suggested Shelley’s letter to Leigh Hunt, 
March 2, 1811, and the subsequent Proposals for an As- 
sociation (1812) all appear within the four volumes of the 
Memoirs of Jacobinism. 

The notion of a former Golden Age, from which society 
had, as a result of Priesteraft and Kingcraft, degenerated 
into a state of slavery and fear, and of a future Golden 
Age, to be obtained first by personal regeneration, and 
then, without unconcerted or violent revolution, by the 
dissemination of Truth and the concerted power of Mind 
upon all reigning tyrannies, which, though “ thousands and 
thousands of years may elapse before this happy period of 
perpetual peace” might come, will at length overthrow 
them and leave Man free—this philosophy, which is Shel- 
ley’s in every line, is a composite of matter presented by 
Abbé Barruel from a study of the French revolutionary 
school. 

The Zoroastrian division of the ruling powers of the 
universe into “ Oromasis or the God Goon, and Arimanes 
the God Evin,” with their attendant Goop and Bap Genii, 
which interested Shelley, but Peacock even more than 
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Shelley, is described in Volume II, page 335, where we 
also read: “ Of these good and evil Genii, some are more 
perfect spirits and preside over the planets, the rising and 
setting of the Sun, the increase and decrease of the Moon; 
others, inferior to the first, but superior to the human 
soul, exercise their empire over the Stars and Constella- 
tions. . . . All know the secrets of the past, present, and 
to come, and can impart this great science to the adepts.” 
The description of the Genii of course recalls Shelley’s 


And I shall gaze not on the deeds which make 
(My mind obscure with sorrow, as eclipse 
Darkens the sphere I guide; but list, I hear 
The small, clear, silver lute of the young Spirit 
That sits i’ the morning star.* 


Unlike Godwin’s Political Justice, which inflamed more 
than one of the Romantic poets with revolutionary ardour, 
the Memoirs of Jacobinism seem to have stirred Shelley 
alone to enthusiasm. In his most imitative period, when he 
was in fact “ going to school ” to poetry, its influence seems 
to have been considerable; but the echoes of the ideas 
impugned by the Abbé grow fainter. in Shelley’s work 
after 1814.4 

Watter Epwin Pecx. 


* Prom. Unb. 11, ii, 35-9. 

‘Mary Shelley wrote in her Journal, October 11, 1814: “ Shelley 
reads the History of the Illuminati, out of Barruel, to us.” Again, 
on the 23rd and 25th of August preceding, there are statements by 
Mary in the same Journal recording their joint reading of Barruel’s 
work. Life and Letters of Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley, by Mrs. 
Julian Marshall. (2 vols. 1889). Vol. I, pp. 92, 77, 78. 





XVII—SAMSON AGONISTES AGAIN 


Although Dr. Johnson is one of our best English critics, 
he has left much that the world would willingly let die. But 
alas! the written word is imperishable, and will every now 
and then repair its drooping head, in spite of the oppor- 
tunities of oblivion. Johnson’s strictures on the shorter 
poems of Milton have now for a good while been taken for 
what they are worth; even his severity with Comus is- 
recognized as more than half perversely irrelevant. I say 
nothing of Paradise Lost, for no other poem so inexorably 
demands the willing suspension of disbelief which John- 
son was incapable of. But recent!y his obiter dictum that 
Samson Agonistes is not a dramatic whole in the Aristo- 
telian sense, having a beginning, a middle, and an end; 
that “the intermediate parts have neither cause nor con- 
sequence, neither hasten nor retard the catastrophe ” has 
re-entered the listed field. And “ these shifts” must be 
“ refuted.” } 





Sf 


The method is somewhat pedestrian, and the process 
need not be more than outlined, but it is altogether perti- 
nent to test Samson Agonistes by Aristotle’s definitions.? | 


*See PMLA, xxxv (1920), 375-89. Johnson’s Haraphaic utterance, 
“This is the tragedy which ignorance has admired, and bigotry ap- 
plauded ” bears its own—one might say?—unmistakable warning. 

* This was, to be sure, in some sort Johnson’s method also.—Editors 
and commentators, so far as I am aware, with the one exception of 
A. J. Wyatt (with whose division I cannot agree) have said noth- 
ing on another point, but the Samson Agonistes also conforms 
closely to the (interpolated) exposition of the formal parts of a 
tragedy in the Poetics: Prologos (1-114), by Samson; Parodos 
(115-75); four episodes (Manoa, Dalila, Harapha, Officer) with 
successive stasima; and Exodus (1445-1758). The first episode and 
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The elements of a tragedy are: plot, character, thought, ~ 


diction, song, spectacle. Milton’s work never having been 
intended for the stage, the last two—which are “ embel- 
lishments ”—may be passed over. On the structure of 
the choric odes Milton is particularly explicit in his prefa- 
tory note. Thought and diction may be granted to Sam- 
son Agonistes without much debate. In characterization 
Milton comes off tolerably well. Samson and Dalila are 
adequately conceived; the rest are types. None of them 
possesses the living reality of the people of Euripides’ 
plays, but all are sufficiently distinct for the purposes of 
the story. 

The “ chief of all,” the “soul of a tragedy,” however, 
is the plot. Aristotle distinguishes various essentials. 
The first is “a certain magnitude ” such as will admit of 
a change of fortune from bad to good or from good to bad. 
This clearly Samson Agonistes does not lack. Further, 
plots are either simple, when the action is continuous, or 
complex, when the change of fortune involves both a re- 
versal (peripeteia) and a recognition. \The plot of Sam- 
son Agonistes is probably to be classed as ‘simple,’ for there 


the Exodus have Kommoi. Among the extant tragedies there is a 
good deal of structural variety. The Prologoi show very great 
diversity. ‘Sophocles was specially careful of form, and yet his 
Ajaw and his Electra have three episodes, while the Antigone and 
Trachiniae, which are shorter, have five episodes. The Philoctetes 
is largely kommatic throughout. In the Ajaw the second episode 
contains but 49 lines, the third 466 lines. The second episode of 
Sophocles’ Electra contains 542 lines, or over a third of the whole 
play. The following proportions have a certain interest :— 


Prol. Par. All Epis. AllStas. Exod. Total. 


Oed. Col. ... 118 51 1143 165 202 1780 
| Age Sere 114 61 1123 156 214 1758 
Orestes .... 139 68 1069 125 392 1693 


Milton follows his model even to the detail of a brief quasi-choric 
ending, like the anapestic close of most of the tragedies. 
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is no true recognition and no distinct reversal. In a cer- 
tain sense, to be sure, all tragedies have a reversal; and in 
that sense Milton’s has one »in the unexpected outcome of 
Samson’s going to perform before the Philistines. But 
the matter is not important here. Aristotle says emphatic- 
ally that the complex plot is the better, for a dramatist 
should use all the resources of his art; and the Poetics 
gives no instance of a simple plot. But the latter seems 
to have more than a theoretic existence, and we can supply 
examples from Aeschylus.* The prime essential, however, 
is structural unity. The action must be “whole”; the 
episodes must be “ relevant to the action ” and must follow 
one another ;with “ probable or necessary sequence,” and 
must be so arranged that “ if any one of them is displaced 
or removed, the whole will be disjointed and disturbed.” 
Milton’s specific reference to “explicit” and “ intri- 
cate” plots perhaps betrays some consciousness of a defi- 
ciency in his own work. But let us approach the problem 
from his direction. The choice of the Greek model and 
of the Samson story involved certain sacrifices. The ma- 
terial presented difficulties some of which were insuperable. 
Consider. Samson is one of the Judges of Israel; but 
he has obviously missed his calling. His undergraduate 
escapades of the Gaza gates and the torch-bearing foxes; 
his susceptibility to feminine allurements; his absurd rid- 
dle with its humorless consequences, are but poor stuff 
whereof to make a tragic hero. Down to the final catas- 
trophe there is hardly a dignified moment in his recorded 


*There are, of course, other points raised by Aristotle, but they 
are not of interest in the present discussion. The question of 
catharsis I purposely avoid; though the discussion on pp. 366 ff. 
approaches it. In the strict Aristotelian (pathological) sense there 
is, I think, no real catharsis in Samson Agonistes, but general 
purification and ‘ uplift’ are obvious enough. 
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career. And yet not far beneath the farce lie tears. For 
this clownish boy is a Nazarite, devoted from birth to the 
high service of Jehovah ; and in the failure of his Nazaritic 
mission, if there is not tragedy, there is at least the pro- 
foundest pathos. He is sincere, but unintelligent. When 
the spirit of the Lord is not upon him he is helpless, a 
very Harapha. And sometimes, with a terrible irony, the 
spirit of the Lord has betrayed him into disaster. 

The tragic qualities of all this, if not the comic, Milton 
of course saw, and its various possibilities he weighed 
before he chose. What he would have made out of “ Sam- 
son Hybristes ” it is rather hard to see. “Samson Mar- 
rying” has manifest romantic opportunities, but Milton 
was scarcely the man to write another Antony and Cleo- 
patra. “Samson Agonistes” was for him the inevitable 
choice. Though it was clearly but the fifth act of the whole 
tragedy of Samson’s successive failures—or the third part 
of a complete trilogy (what material, too, for a fourth 
part !)—-it permitted a retrospect and summary of the rest 
and presented the hero at the peak of his career, his one 
great heroic moment, the ironic union of self-justification , 
and self-destruction. This choice made, the details of the 
plot largely determined themselve’, Samson being blind, 
he must be led on the stage (which Milton manages skil- 
fully enough) and must remain there until a motive can be 
provided for removing him. This is of course inconveni- 
ent, but unavoidable. The catastrophe will naturally take 
place off stage *; and the necessary motive is thus easily 
provided. But there remains the task of creating illustra- 


*One hardly need say that Milton would regard as a ‘rule’ the 
late convention that no death or violent act should take place in 
view of the audience; though there is Aristotle’s clear statement in 
Poetics x1, 6. 
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tive incidents which will make clear and persuasive the 
change of fortune from captivity and despair to self-asser- 
tion and triumph. 
That Milton, given a manageable situation, was capable 
of great dramatic power no one could deny after reading 
the first two books of Paradise Lost ; but it is equally true 
that when the given material was intractable he could not 
mould it into genuinely dramatic shape. The invention 
of characterizing incident was no part of his genius; wit- 
ness the later books of his epic. Once, however, he had 
grasped the problem of his theme in Samson Agonistes 
he showed, the critics may reasonably admit, a respectable 
ability, not markedly inferior to that of his great exem- 
plars. That Dalila should appear goes without saying; 


9 ~ the supreme weakness of his life was seen in his sub- 


mission to her. And that in the Dalila episode Milton 
aimed at the only possible dramatic motif, when one con- 
siders the dramatic problem, namely, the rousing and 
strengthening of Samson by the bitter memories of past 
failure, one will readily concede. But more than a stir- 
ring of dormant though unforgotten griefs was necessary. 
Wherefore Milton devises the figure of Harapha as a most 
probable means of forcing Samson to action. This inven- 
tion is not extraordinary, but it is adequate. Finally, the 
presence of Samson’s father is both natural and artistically 
effective. The Officer and the Messer ger are mere tradi- 
tional conveniences of technique. And a chorus of Sam- 
son’s friends is the only possible chorus. 

Thus the materials are gathered. Can they be worked 
up in such a way as to satisfy the Aristotelian rules? 

The prologos reveals clearly the main theme, Samson’s 
double failure as a Nazarite and as a leader of his people, 
suggests (ironically) an ultimate recovery— 
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I must not quarrel with the will 

Of highest dispensation, which herein 

Haply had ends above my reach to know,— 
and provides the means of accomplishing it, the solemn 
feast to Dagon. Samson, however, is weighed down with 
the gloom of utter defeat, and the Chorus, in offering 
‘salve to his sores,’ only reémphasizes the completeness 
of his downfall and increases his melancholy, reminding 
him both of his past glory and of his sins. Their com- 
fort goes no further than 


Tax not divine disposal 


and (with a sort of dramatic irony) 
Just are the ways of God. 


So far there has been little movement, but yet an intensi- 
fication of the opening situation which comes properly 
under the term of ‘ action’; for dramatic action includes 
not only visible acts but also the invisible mental changes 
which underlie and mould actual events. Ibsen reminded 
us of this in the famous third act of A Doll’s House. 

When Manoa enters Samson cries: 


Ay me, another inward grief awak’t. 


But Manoa alters the sitaation in an;unexpected wiy. 
Besides rankling the old wound, particularly Samson’s 
“ foul effeminacy ” and his 


former servitude ignoble 
Unmanly, ignominious, infamous 


to Dalila (thus preparing somewhat for the next scene), 
Manoa both introduces the ‘ complicating moment,’ that 
Samson must take part in the Philistine holiday, and also 
brings his fatherly hope of ransom. The result is that 
Samson is roused to still louder self-reproaches for his 
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“crime”; God’s pardon he will implore, but also “ oft- 
invocated death.” At the same time there is a suggestion 
of further possibilities ;— 
All the contest is now 
*Twixt God and Dagon, 
cries Samson, and is reminded of his 


redundant locks 
Robustious to no purpose. 
Manoa, too, drops a hint (emphasized by its peculiar 
rhythm)— 


Wilt thou then serve the Philistines with that gift 
Which was expressly given thee to annoy them? 


Still Samson is but partially awakened from his lethargic 
despair; all his evils are remediless, he prays only for 
death. 


Enter Dalila, weeping. The drift of this scene is a little | » 


hard to understand.® Dalila is rather subtly characterized. 
At least, she is so much a woman as almost to leave 
us in doubt whether or no she is sincere. Perhaps she 
even deceived herself for a time. She argues so well, 
indulges so little in sarcasm, makes out such a strong case 
for herself without too greatly aggravating Samson’s dis- 
tress, is so appropriately humble and so patient with his 
rough violence, and makes such a reasonable offer to free 
him from his bondage to the Philistines, that we are in- 
clined to award her the better of the argument. Even 
when, in her last speech, she throws off the mask she does 
not lose her dignity. Samson does not answer her, he only 


*Certainly it has been understood in various ways not all of 
which can be right. I hope that my own notion, that Dalila returns 
to Samson with a passionate woman’s desire to renew the old life 
and a proud woman’s pique at having lost what she had won, is 
not too subtle for the context. 
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storms. But he feels rightly that notwithstanding her 
apparent sincerity she seeks to re-ensnare him from selfish 
motives, and that having deceived him once she would do 
so again. Milton’s dramatic purpose, at any rate, is) 
plainly declared by the words of the Chorus after hey’ 
exit and by Samson’s , 


God sent her to debase me 
And aggravate my folly. 


The situation has changed with Samson’s intensified re- ‘ 
morse. Another link with the inglorious past is visibly~ ° 
broken. Another possible solution of his distress, deliv- 
erance through Dalila is removed,* and Samson, once too 
weak to resist her honied words, is now shown to be past 
temptation. Thus the unseen catastrophe draws steadily 
nearer. 

The shorter Harapha episode affords suspense, and by 
focusing on physical conflict recalls to Samson his past 
strength and goads him to thought of action. It is useful 
rather than impressive. 

The Chorus comments on the joy of victory to the long 
oppressed, though patience seems to be Samson’s lot; and 
then speaks of the strain to whch Samson’s mind has been 
this day subjected ;—that is, plays variations still on the 
dual motifs, the cumulative effect of the preceding inci- 
dents on Samson’s mind and the gradual approach of a 
catastrophe.—From this point onward there is no lack of 
obvious movement, so obvious that it needs no pointing out. 

From this short analysis, if there is any virtue in it, 
two truths emerge: first, that no one can justly say the 
plot is stationary, or that “the intermediate parts” be- 


*Sir R. Jebb emphasises this point, but it is a minor one. To be 
sure, it relates itself to what one may call the sub-plot, Manoa’s 
plan to ransom the hero; but Milton makes little of it. 
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tween the beginning and the end “ have neither cause nor 
consequence, neither hasten or retard the catastrophe”; 
and, second, that the plot comes Close to satisfying Aris- 
totle’s requirements. For when we once comprehend that 
the action is spiritual or ‘ psychological,’ we recognize that 
the episodes are relevant and are so arranged that “ if any 
one of them is displaced or removed, the whole will be 
disjointed and disturbed.” A single qualification seems 
necessary. Aristotle requires that the episodes follow one 
another with probable or necessary sequence. But Manoa’s 
exit does not demand Dalila’s entrance, nor does Dalila’s 
exit demand Harapha’s entrance; and it would be strain- 





improbable. Milton seems to have been curiously aware 
of this, for in the Argument he sums up the Dalila and 
Harapha scenes by saying that Samson “ in the meantime 
is visited by other persons.” Let us accept it as a weak- 
ness in the structure of the play, but it is no justification 
of Johnson’s strictures. And the simple fact remains 
that each scene follows naturally after the one before, 
though not from it, and advances the action in something 
like due proportion. 

Why then does the plot of Samson Agonistes dissatisfy ? 
It is not inferior to that of the Prometheus Bound in prob- 
ability and coherence. It is hardly more simple than that 
of the Persae. The answer lies, I believe, in its tameness. 
It moves along a straight line, sluggishly perhaps, but 
irresistibly,—and yet too easily. Nothing threatens to 
stop it or turn it aside. / Since there is almost no compli- 
cation, there is in consequence no true dénouement) At 
the opening of the drama Samson’s spirit is as a vast 
weight ; to overcome its inertia there are necessary the fa- 
therly solicitations of Manoa, the deep-wounding memories 
and self-reproaches caused by Dalila’s presence, and the 


Lin a point to call the sequence probable, thought it is not 
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noisy boasting of Harapha. But the essence of tragic action 
is conflict ; and of this Milton gives us too little. Having 
chosen for his whole play what is really but the lusis, the 
unravelling of a larger plot, he must pay the costs. 
Whether a more skilful dramatist could, still following the 
ancient model, have built otherwise, and perhaps have pic- 
tured Samson in his glory as well as in his fall and re- 
demption is rather idle speculation. 

The structural similarity between Samson Agonistes and 
the Prometheus has been frequently noticed. Milton him- 
self can scarcely have failed to see it. The hero is brought 
in and nailed to the rock; he breaks out in a soliloquy of 
anger and grief; the chorus entering strive to comfort 
him; Oceanus comes with a plan of release, and departs; 
after a kommos of Prometheus and the Chorus, Io comes: 
and relates her story, and when Prometheus discloses her 
destiny she departs; Hermes enters (a combination of 
Harapha and the Officer), demands the secret and threat- 
ens greater torments; the whole ends in a general disaster. 
Thus there is no ‘ middle,’ the episodes are perhaps rele- 
vant, but follow one another without much probability or 
necessity, except as they emphasize and strengthen the 
pride and will of Prometheus. Structural coherence is 
certainly slight. The Supplices is but little more dra- 
matic. The Choephori, though it has more variety of 
minor incident is as slow of motion as Samson Agonistes. 
The Persae is somewhat similar, but the succession of 
scenes is more strongly climactic. In the Hippolytus, the 
Medea, and the Bacchae Euripides also makes use of the 
‘simple’ plot; though in other plays—the Jon, for exam- 
ple—he has much of the subtlety of contrast, variety of 
unexpected incident, and intricacy of motifs which char- 
acterize modern tragedy. The Attic master of the ‘ com- 
plex’ plot is of course Sophocles, His Oedipus Rex is, in 

4 
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the judgment of such different critics as Aristotle and 
Coleridge, “ perfect.” And with such Milton’s tragedy 
cannot for a moment be compared. But even Sophocles is 
not uniformly perfect, and ix the Ajax is content with a 
plot which breaks in the middle with the hero’s suicide and ° 
_- for subsequent action relies largely on an exchange of for- 
mal speeches, 
Defence of Milton it certainly is not, to indicate that 
\he is not alone in using weak plots; but it throws light on 
both his plan and his result to recali that his models, “ the 
three tragic poets unequalled yet by any, and the best rule 
‘of all who endeavor to write tragedy” are not always 
‘models of perfection, and that now and then they submitted 
to the necessities of intractable dramatic material. 





{ Thus much in refutation of the Johnsonian shifts. In 

4 what follows I venture upon more dangerous ground, where 

the positions taken are open to easy attack and cannot be 

adequately defended without more matériel than it is pos- 

sible to muster in a short article. The ideas must therefore 

be taken as suggestions which, so far as they commend 

themselves, may be useful in the attempt to understand 

Samson Agonistes. Being fully developed and expounded 

they would, I believe, go some way in explaining the gen- — 

eral dissatisfaction with Milton’s drama. I am conscious ~ | 
also of drawing the lines of ‘tragedy’ with a very fine 
pencil, but I trust there is no critical error in testing 

Samson Agonistes by an ideal definition. Certainly I will 

me) | not be understood as denying the dramatic power of the 

Ps | play if I question its genuinely tragic effectiveness. 

a Whatever may be said in its censure or extenuation, it 

is not the plot which is the major deficiency of Samson 
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Agonistes, but the theme. The proper subject for tragedy, 
says Aristotle, is the change from prosperity to adversity 
of some man who is, like ourselves, neither wholly virtuous 
nor wholly vicious and yet whose misfortune is brought 
about not by vice or depravity but by some unconscious 
error." The great example is of course Oedipus. Sam- 
son’s misfortune is brought about, however, by his own 
“effeminacy,” his “crime,” his “sin,”’—in a word, his 
moral weakness. “ Nothing can be more alien to the spirit 
of tragedy,” says Aristotle, again, than the change of for- 
tune of a wicked man from adversity to prosperity; “ it 
possesses no single tragic quality.” Moxypés is too strong 
a term for Samson, and the outcome is not unmixed pros- 
perity ; but the application of Aristotle’s remark is patent. 
Most of what is ‘heroic’ in Samson springs from his 
opportunity for greatness, thwarted by inherent defects 
which are sub-heroic and almost below the common 
strength of man,—‘ all he could never be.’ This makes his 
failure come a little short of tragic failure. 

It is of less importance, though not to be overlooked, 
that in the drama itself Samson is not defeated, but is 
triumphant. As Jehovah’s champion and Israel’s defender 
he is victorious over Dagon and the Philistines, As a 


*Paraphrased from the Poetics xu. For the last, Aristotle says 
simply, 3:’ duapriay rd; but from the context, with, just above, 
the plain statement that “ pity is aroused by unmerited misfortune ” 
and, just following, the mention of Oedipus and Thyestes, it is clear 
that duapria signifies here not merely any error of conduct, but un- 
intentional error, a natural human act which only the unmasking 
of Fate reveals as error; or if the error is not an act but a quality, 
it is a naturally good quality become evil by exaggeration. But- 
cher’s translation is misleading—unless one interpret “frailty” by 
aid of the Greek text. Lane Cooper, in his ‘ Amplified Version’ of 
the Poetics, p. 41, suggests “blindness of heart ” as an equivalent of 
duapria. And Samson’s heart was not blind, but flabby. 
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fallen hero he is restored to honor and dignity. The price, 
to be sure, is his own death; but death he has prayed for 
repeatedly. Moreover— 


O dearly bought revenge, yet glorious! 


chants the Chorus; 
Nothing is here for tears, 


cries Manoa, 
nothing but well and fair, 
And what may quiet us in a death so noble. 


At the very close the Chorus moralizes: All is best, the 
Divine Wisdom is magnificently declared by Samson’s 
heroic deed.® 

It is not necessary, however, to appeal to authority; 
and indeed the matter goes somewhat beyond Aristotle’s 
note in the Poetics. For while the ethical character of 
tragedy lies in catharsis, the aesthetic lies elsewhere. The 


‘great sources of tragic effect are two, the one most frequent 


in Greek drama, the other in Shaksperean: the failure of 
a man in his conflict with the shadowy power of Fate, and 
the failure of a potentially noble character in its conflict 
with the spirit of evil either within or in some outward 
manifestation. The former is beyond compare the more 
poignant, wrings from us a deeper pity and stirs us with a 
greater fear. The irresistible, irreconcilable forces 
Of fate, and chance, and change in human life 


fasten a man in their grip, drive him to defeat,—and still 
he is blameless. The gods have not played fairly with 
him. Therefore our sympathy is the more spontaneous, 


*The happy ending is in large measure hostile to greatly tragic 
effectiveness; but ‘ averted tragedy ’ was not unknown to the Greeks. 
Aristotle instances the Lynceus of Theodectes; one might add the 
two Iphigeneia’s (each in a different way). 
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the fuller-hearted. When, however, a man has been “ be- 
trayed by what is false within,” has sinned against him- 
self and wrought his own disaster, we have for him not 
so much sympathy or compassion as a condescending pity 
wholly different from the Aristotelian ‘ pity’; the various 
degrees of this feeling being dependent upon the nature of 
the inner falseness,—the simple ambition of Macbeth, the 
forced jealousy of Othello, the philosophic indecision of 
Hamlet. Now in Samson’s life as Milton saw it, there 
was more than one tragic aspect: the great hero destroyed 
by an evil woman, the wreck of a whole life by one moment 
of weakness, the overconfidence of too much brawn with 
too little brain, the consciousness of infidelity to the di- 
vinely appointed mission; and though Milton makes use 
of them all, he does not fuse them in such a way as to 
obtain the greatest dramatic effectiveness. We lose the 
keen sense of Samson’s failure because we are shown not 
the act of failing but its logical inglorious results. The — 
essential tragedy of Samson’s life was the failure of his 
will when matched with Dalila’s; and this Milton gives us 
not in vivid representation, but in memory, in an inverted 
reflection. The Samson that Milton pictures to us is a 
man broken by sorrow and remorse, heroic still though 
broken ; but we never forget that his suffering is deserved, 
that he has been traitor to himself. For it is not that his 
trial was too hard, but that his will was too feeble. The 
tragic force is thus diminished in two ways. Samson is 


to us only 
the shade 
Of that which once was great; 


and his fall 


To lowest pitch of abject fortune 


was just and merited. 
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Moreover, the problem reaches still further. Man’s 
struggle with the gods is both terrible and pitiful; man’s 
' struggle with God is stupid folly. Milton had no real 
thought of carrying us back to the primitive time when 
Jehovah and Dagon were mere tribal deities: one god 
against ancther and the stronger wins. He wrote as a 
» Christian whose heritage included the Old Dispensation 
with the New. But to a Christian or to a Hebrew the 
ultimate decrees of God are righteous and for man’s own 
good ; the God of vengeance and punishment is also a just 
and loving God; and man complains only because of his 
temporary blindness. When a great hero is caught in the 
toils of circumstance, and yet has confidence that the Mas- 
ter of all circumstance is loving and just; is balked and 
defeated by a will which he believes to be wise and holy 
and doubts only in the agony of revelation of his own 
impotence, and which he is bound in the end to justify; 
then the sharp edge of tragedy cannot but be dulled. Thus 
it is that the story of Oedipus is more tragic than that of 
Job, and the story of Heracles more tragic than that of 
Samson. For with both Job and Samson the final catas+ 
trophe is not defeat but reconciliation. =~ 
In a certain sense this contrast is one which Jebb rather 
fragmentarily suggested, that between the Hellenic and 
the Hebraic spirit.* That the story of Samson should be 
Hebraic will surprise no one. It could not be otherwise. 
Miiton could not have made it otherwise. But what is spe- 
cially significant is that in the fashioning of a thoroughly 
Hebraic story in dramatic form, much of the tragic quality 





*Jeébb took Heracles as his illustration. Equally interesting, 
though not so favorable to Jebb’s position, would be a comparison 
of Samson and the Ajax of Sophocles. Each hero failed through a 
flaw in his own soul, “ impotence of mind, in body strong,” and each 
won his rehabilitation through death. 
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is lost, not because of any antithesis, though a real anti- 
thesis exists, between the Hebraic spirit and the Hellenic _ 
(for Aeschylus in the Eumenides and, no doubt, in the 
Prometheus Unbound, and Sophocles in the Oedipus Co- 
loneus preserved the tragic note along with a reconcilia- 
tion of the human and divine will?°; and on the other 
hand there is much that is Hebraic in the whole tone of 
Aeschylus’ dramas), nor because Milton chose the Greek 
model rather than the Elizabethan (for Macbeth, King 
Lear, Othello, Hamlet, Tamburlane are as pagan in feeling 
as the Electra or the Medea), but simply because there is 
a gulf between the spirit of tragedy and the spirit of, 

jAll is best, though we oft doubt | OI f Pye 

What the unsearchable dispose s 


Of highest wisdom brings about, \~ Ls 
And ever best found in the close. 


———— 


With this belief there can be no properly tragic cata- 
strophe. If this lofty conviction of the fundamental har- 
mony of human life were merely a benedictional close in , 
the Samson Agonistes, there would be no difficulty; but f 
Milton insists throughout the drama that the heavenly 
Disposition is not to be disputed, that the ways of God 
are both just and justifiable; and the final chorus is a 
restatement of the prevailing attitude, not a fresh recon- 
ciliation won from tragic suffering. Partly the matter is 
one of emphasis, and it is perhaps as much the Miltonic 
as the Hebraic attitude—or say rather a complete fusion 
of the two—which lays the chief stress on the fulfillment 


*It is partly true, one may admit, that the tragic tone in these 
dramas is due to the reader’s (or hearer’s) conscious memory of 
the antecedent events. (On the other hand, the crucial point is that 
here the reconciliation is achieved through the tragic struggle, while 
in Samson Agonistes it is merely a foregone conclusion momentarily 
lost sight of. 
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of God’s decrees rather than on the individual sin and its 
unescapable wages. A profound pathos the Samson Agon- 
istes certainly has, but the poignancy of great tragedy it 
certainly lacks. For in fact deep religious feeling para- 
mount, a pervading awareness of the divine love and jus- 
tice, and the high tragic spirit are antithetical. For the 
moment, perhaps, under the stress of powerful emotions 
dramatically presented we may be deeply moved, but the 
effect is immediately undermined by our reflection that 
these sufferings are—not merely ideal and imaginary, as 
Aristotle would have it, to spare us the violence of too great 
pain—but fundamentally unreal because they are the 
momentary delusions, the temporary unhappiness of an 
individual who does not see clearly to the end, whose 
faith has weakened, whose heroism is gone. It is the 
distinction of Shakespeare and of Euripides (and in a 
lesser degree of Sophocles) that they submerged in the 
artistic product whatever profoundly religious “theme 


aS a 





they may have had; that their representation of human 
life remained simply human, without admixture of heav- 
enly omniscience ; that the mirror they held was uncurved 
; by any anterior conviction of a doctrine to be maintained 
2 or demonstrated against opposition, but flat to reflect life 
i as it is in human not divine eyes. They reveal men as 
men; whereas Milton both in Samson Agonistes and in 
os Paradise Lost assumes the attitude: ‘TI will show you how 
ae |) ' God feels about it.’ Great tragedy and great comedy must 
1 be outside (neither above nor below) the spiral movement 
* which leads to an ultimate solution of the changes and 
chances of this mortal life. 
| . One cannot praise the Samson Agonistes then as a per- 
a. }& fect drama. It has faults that every one recognizes—not 
merely the cheap jingle of 
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He all their ammunition 
And feats of war defeats, 


and the strange mingling of virtue and the phoenix and 
the snake robbing a villatic fowl-roost, and similar blem- 
ishes; but much more serious faults, most of them readily 
deducible from the nature of the theme and the “ pro- 
gressive dessication ” (to borrow a rather strong phrase) 
of Milton’s genius. Nevertheless one wishes to defend it 
from perverse misunderstanding and the burden of imag- 
inary faults. As poetry it lacks warmth and color and 
will not appeal to all tastes, but it has a serene and severe 
dignity appropriate to an imitation of Attic models. As a 
drama it is a noble work, though artificial and handicapped 
by insufficiencies in the subject itself. It fails of the over- 
powering effect of highest tragedy. But in this and in 
structure, its most exploited weakness, it compares favor- 
ably with all but the best of the works on which it was 
patterned. And, finally, it was Milton himself who, in his 
arrogant prefatory manifesto—and was ever an apology 
more arrogant ?—pointed the way for all but blind guides: 
“they only will judge best who are not unacquainted with 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides.” 


Pavitt Franxurn Baum, 




















XVIII—ARISTOTELIAN ‘MIMESIS’ IN 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ENGLAND 


Of the many disputed terms in the Poetics, pipnos 
“ imitation,” has always been one of the most fruitful of 
discussion and of misconception ; and these misconceptions 
are particularly significant because, for whole periods, they 
were potent in moulding creative activity not only in lit- 
erature,’ but also in painting and in music. When “ imi- 
tation ” is considered in the light of its technical use in 
Plato and in Aristotle, its real meaning emerges with some 
distinctness.?_ Far from the naturalistic theory of a direct 
and slavish copy of objects and actions, Aristotle’s pipyots 
is a distinctly idealistic conception, and signifies “ creating 
according to a true idea.” * Thus, when we are told that 
Art imitates Nature, “ Nature” is not a particular thing 
or act, but is the creative force of the universe.* With this 
conception, we can justify Aristotle’s declaration that 
music is the most imitative of all the arts: it is the most 
fluid; and its flux is governed most completely by the 
universal laws of unity, proportion, and symmetry. The 
conception is almost Platonic; and it makes Aristotelian 
pipnows appear in a sense almoxt diametrically opposed to 
the common meaning of the Latin imitatio and the English 
“ imitation.” 


4Saintsbury has pointed out the prevalence of literary imitation 
in his History of Criticism, sub Bysshe. 

*It must, however, be admitted that Aristotle is not perfectly con- 
sistent—or that the scribe has not reported faithfully. On one 
occasion, he seems to include narrative as an “ imitative” art, and, 
on another, to exclude it. Bee I. Bywater, Aristotle on the Art of 
Poetry, Oxford, 1909, 100-101. 

*S. H. Butcher, Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art, London, 
1902, 153. 

*Tbid., 116. 
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English critics of the Seventeenth Century, however, 
following the Italian and French Aristotelians, translated 
pipnows as “ imitation ”; and, moreover, they argued, since 
Homer and Virgil give us a perfect view of “ Nature 
methodized,” let us copy them instead of Nature. Thus 
pipnows was burdened with two false meanings, one making 
it a copy of actions and things, the other a copy of accepted 
masterpieces.° Until the latter part of the century, both 
these false meanings passed current in England as vulgate 
Aristotelianism, and indeed did some injury to the fame 
of their supposed author among critics of a semi-Romantic 
stamp. The editors of the Greek text ® who, one might 
suppose, would have corrected the error, give it at least 
tacit support’; and the translators reguiarly render 
pipnos as “copy” or “ imitation.” An anonymous Eng- 
lish version through the French of Dacier,* which held this 
field alone until 1775, excepted only Bacchic songs from 
the general idea of copying; and the fact that music had , 
to be made an exception, whereas Aristotle found it the 
most imitative of all the arts, shows how far “ imitation ” 
had wandered from its original meaning. A first-hand 
knowledge of Aristotle, even in translation, seems to have 
been exceptional: Walpole mentions him five times in his 
letters—usually coupled with Bossu and the “ Rules” °; 


5 On Imitation in Seventeenth Century England, see W. G. Howard, 
Ut Pictura Poesis, Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc., xxIv, 44; I. Babbit, 
The New Laokoon, Boston, 1910, 12; Gregory Smith, Elizabethan 
Critical Essays, Oxford, 1904, 1, xxxviii; J. W. Bray, History of 
English Critical Terms, Boston, 1898, 160 ff.; and J. E. Spingarn, 
Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century, Oxford, 1908, 1, xlviii ff. 

*For a list of these, see Schwab’s Bibliographie d’Aristotle, Paris, 
1896. 

*Cooke’s ed., Cambridge, 1785, is quite definite, iii. 

* Aristotle’s Art of Poetry, London, 1709. 

*Horace Walpole, Letters, Toynbee ed., Oxford, 1903, Iv, 398; v1, 
201; vi, 176; x, 132; xm, 359. 
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and Cowper, at the age of fifty-three, had “ never in his 
life perused a page of Aristotle.” 1° The Poetics were 
much reverenced, but little read ; and the interpretation of 
pinnors depended almost altogether upon secondary sources. 
Some writers in fact seem to have used it without any 
thought of an Aristotelian origin. 

The dictionaries shed very little light upon the subject: 
even Dr. Johnson gave no meaning that approximates the 
Aristotelian sense.‘ Writers on rhetoric and the severer 
erities of poetic theory, when they had occasion to treat 
of “imitation ” at all,!* regularly interpreted it as copy- 
ing. Bysshe urged the “superior Mind” to “ generous 
Emulation ” of Shakespeare, Milton and Dryden, and, by 
way of auxiliary, appended “A Collection of the Most 
Natural and Sublime Thoughts,” codified in convenient 
form.'® Constable advised imitation of the ancients ;'* 
and the anonymous author of the Prolusiones, writing with 
Aristotle directly in his eye, unquestionably takes “ imi- 


* William Cowper, Letters, ed. Wright, London, 1904, m, 196. 

4 Johnson’s HLnglish Dictionary, London, 1755. He gives three 
senses: the “act of copying, attempt to resemble”; “that which 
is offered as a copy” (the quotation fron Dryden shows that he means 
this to include literary “ imitation ”); and “a method of translat- 
ing looser than paraphrase, in which modern examples and illustra- 
tions are used for ancient, or domestic ‘for foreign.” Later diction- 
aries quote Johnson. \ 

78 Many of them seem to have taken it so completely for granted 
that they ignored it. William Walker, Rhetoriticae libri duo, Lon- 
don, 1672, 162, discusses it only as a figure in oratory. Charles 
Butler, Rhetoricae libro duo, London, 1684, leaves it out entirely. 
So also do William Dugard, Rhetorices Elementa, London, 1721, 
1741, ete.; and John Ward, De Ratione Interpugendi, London, 1739. 

Edward Bysshe, The Art of English Poetry, 4th ed., London, 
1710. See title page. 

* John Constable, Reflections upon Accuracy of Style, London, 
1731, 81. 
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tatto”’ to mean “copy.” 1° As late as 1785, moreover, 
Owen translated Juvenal in order that “the young schol- 
ar” might learn to superadd his “ spirit ” to the “ correct 
and graceful ease” of Horace.'* “Imitation” in the 
sense of copying was the common conception that the age 
gleaned from its dictionaries and rhetorics, as well as from 
the commentators and translators of Aristotle. The rhe- 
toricians, moreover, regularly accepted it as a copy of 
models, enjoined it in the school-room, and so moulded the 
taste and the creative production of the age. Very truly 
did Hurd declare: “ The most universal cause, inducing 
amitation in great writers, is the force of early discipline 
and education.” 17 

Many writers on esthetic theory, moreover, especially 
in the earlier part of the century, advocated “ imitation ” 
in the sense of copying models. Felton’s Dissertation on 
the Classics, which appeared in 1709, and passed into its 
fifth edition in 1753, discussed “ imitation ” in the sense 
of free translation, and then added that “‘ more properly,” 
it meant “ proposing some excellent Writer for a Pattern, 
and endeavoring to copy his Perfections in the most dis- 
tinguishing Parts of his Character.” 1% Gildon in his 


% Prolusions Academie, Oxon., 1765. The autkor’s attitude to- 
ward imitation seems inconsistent. He seems opposed to it as con- 
tradictory to divine inspiration; but, on the other hand, he declares: 
“Perversa nullorum Imitatio cum chameleonte comparatur.” p. 
89). 

%* Edward Owen, The Satires of Juvenal, London, 1785, Preface. 

17 Richard Hurd, A Discourse on Poetical Imitation, Works, 1, 217. 
For the relation of “imitation” to the theory translation in the 
Eighteenth Century, see an article by the present author in the 
current volume of Neophilologus. 

* Henry Felton, A Dissertation on Reading the Classics and form- 
ing a Just Style, 5th ed., London, 1753, 146. For an extended treat- 
ment of Felton, see R. S. Crane, Imitation of Spenser and Milton in 
the Early Eighteenth Century: A New Document, Studies in Phi- 
lology, Xv, 195 ff. 
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Complete Art of Poetry, declared Aristotle to be based on 
“ Reason, Nature, and the Practice of the Ancients ;” ap- 
parently one is to imitate the ancients, and follow the 
rules derived from their work.’® Lord Lansdowne actually 
thought that Nature might be imitated by following the 
rules of Mulgrave and Roscommon.”® Even in the latter 
part of the century, there are examples of this poivt of 
view. Stockdale distinguished “ imitation ” from plagiar- 
ism,*4 by declaring that an imitation was an “ improve- 
ment” of the original.?? 

But more important than the force of tradition and the 
influence of the schools and of the critics was the actual 
example of recognized authors. According to Johnson, 
the copying of literary models started with Oldham and 
Rochester, and was “ Pope’s favorite amusement.” 7% 
Swift, in The Art of Sinking in Poetry, casts satiric shafts 
at the “ universal genius” who “ pours forth five or six 
epic poems with greater facility, than five or six pages 
can be produced by an elaborate and servile copier after 
nature or the ancients.” 2 Most of Pope’s best work, from 
the Essay on Criticism down through the Epistles, imi- 
tates Horace. Johnson imitated Juvenal; and the Geor- 
gics and Eclogues of Virgil furnished models for the mob 
of gentlemen who wrote with only too much ease. Many 


*Oharles Gildon, Complete Art of Poetry, Dialogue II (1718) in 
Durham’s Critical Essays of the Highteenth Century, New Haven, 
1915, 1, 73 ff. 

* Lord Lansdowne, Essay wpon Unnatural Flights in Poetry. See 
Gildon’s Laws of Poetry, London, 1721, 345. 

™ William Lauder in his Essay on Milton’s Use and Imitation of 
the Moderns, London, 1750, fastened a bad sense on imitation. 

™ Percival Stockdale, An Inquiry into the Nature and Genuine 
Laws of Poetry, Loadon, 1778, 76. 

"Samuel Johnson, Life of Pope, Works, Oxford, 1825, vim, 295. 

™ Jonathan Swift, Works, Edinburgh, 1814, xm, 43. 
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of the leisure class translated and paraphrased the classics 
for enjoyment; and many respectable clergymen and 
teachers did so for either pleasure or patronage. Example 
was further enforced by numerous obiter dicta. Steele ad- 
vised imitation.2> Pope praised Virgil for imitating 
Homer ;”° and, in the Preface to his own Poems, he says: 
All that is left us is to recommend our productions by the imita- 
tion of the Ancients: and it will be found true, that in every age, 


the highest character for sense and learning has been obtain’d by 
those who have been most indebted to them.” 


Even Joseph Wharton, who belongs to an opposing school, 
allowed a place to literary imitation.2* Mason declared 
that the aspiring author is “ to take the best models of an- 
tiquity for his guides; and to adapt those models, as near 
as may be, to the manner and taste of his own times.” *® 

During the earlier half of the century, pines, inter- 


preted as a rather servile copy, sometimes of Nature, more | 


frequently of approved masterpieces, largely dominated 
English letters. It had been ingrained by a long tradition ; 
it had been fortified by the laxity of the lexicographers 
and the Aristotelian commentators, by the formalism of 
the rhetoricians and the schoolmasters, and by the subtle 
but powerful conditions of book-selling and literary pa- 
tronage. But literature cannot live indefinitely upon its 


*The Guardian, No. xu, in Durham’s Critical Essays of the 
Eighteenth Century, New Haven, 1915, I, 295. 

* Alexander Pope, Preface to the Iliad, Works, London, 1757, 
vI, 303. 

™ Alexander Pope, Preface to Poems, Works, ed. cit., 1, XV. 

* Joseph Warton, Essay on Pope, London, 1806, m1, 36. 

* William Mason, Works, London, 1811, m, 180. By a stroke of 
irony, Mason prefixed to his Works, 1, 2, a quotation from the Greek 
of Dionysius to, the effect that copies can never be equal to their 
archetypes. See Dion. Halicar., epi Aelvapxov, Opuscula, Leipzig, 
1899, 1, 307. 
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own vitals. Rymer and Bysshe at the very opening of 
the century brought the theory of imitation to the ne plus 
ultra; and Pope accomplished in practice the last refine- 
ments of literary copying. The later Neoclassicists ac- 
knowledged Pope as their master; but his very superiority 
obliged them to differ somewhat from the detail of his 
practice: thus reaction became a fact in literature not only 
with Thomson, Young, Gray, Beattie, Mason and the 
pseudo-romanticists of the mid-century, but even with men 
like Churchill, Colman and Lloyd, in subtle matters of 
diction, versification, and trope.*® 

The reaction of the theorists against “imitation” is 
foreshadowed even in the Seventeenth Century. Shaftes- 
bury, in his To Kadév put Beauty on a par with the Good; 
he declared, moreover, that nothing was “so improving, 
nothing so natural, so congenial to the liberal arts, as that 
reigning liberty and high spirit of a people, which from 
the habit of judging in the highest matters for themselves, 
makes them freely judge of other subjects.” *4 Such an 
esthetic criterion has nothing in common with the copying 
of models; and Shaftesbury’s influence was powerful for 
many decades.*? Hutcheson, who popularized and at- 


See, for example, J. M. Beattie, Jr., The Political Satires of 
Charles Churchill, Studies in Philology,, xv1, 303 ff. Beattie points 
out that Churchill forsakes the finished artfulness of Pope’s versifi- 
cation for the more robustious, freer style of Dryden. Of course, 
the present paper makes no attempt to cover in any definite or de- 
tailed fashion, the actual literary imitations of the Eighteenth 
Century. The object is merely to note the explanations and appli- 
cations of Aristotelean pwlunors and to explain somewhat the influence 
and vogue of each interpretation. 

“Lord Shaftesbury, Second Characters or the Language of Forms, 
ed. B. Rand, Cambridge (Eng.), 1914, 23. 

"For the tracing of this influence on the purely literary side, 
see C. A. Moore, Shaftesbury and the Ethical Poets of England, 1700- 
1760, PMLA., xxx1, 264, 
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tempted to systematize his work, freed himself largely 
from Aristotle, and declared that there were two sorts of 
beauty, “ absolute” and “relative,” the former beautiful 
because of the “ Uniformity in the object itself,” the lat- 
ter, because of the “ Resemblance to some Original.” In 
the former class, he put geometrical and mathematical 
figures,** music, architecture, gardening and rural nature, 
with its plants and animals.** Only to the second type of 
art did he allow the applicability of “ imitation.” ** Thus 
he limited the term, and denied its universal dominance. 

Various foreign influences, moreover, especially French, 
contributed to the movement. Abbé du Bos made “ imita- 
tion ” apply only to the “ artist without genius:” it might 
make him correct, but could not make him great.** Estéve 
broke away from the imitation of models to fall into the 
slavish mimicking of external Nature ;** he is, however, 
sentimental enough to submit all writing to “ vérité du 


* By implication, he includes Moorish arabesques and other non- 
pictorial designs. 

“Francis Hutcheson, An Inquiry into the Original of our Ideas of 
Beauty and Virtue, London, 1725, 15-37. He allows sculpture also 
to be an absolute art ‘n so far as it concerns itself with proportion 
of parts rather than the copying of an original. Hutcheson’s dis- 
tinction is a sound one, although he does not always apply it accu- 
rately in mutters of detail. 

* Ibid., 39-40. 

* Abbé J. B. du Bos, Critical Reflections on Poetry, Painting and 
Music, tr. into Eng., London, 1748, 1, 43-5. Hd. princ., Paris, 1719, 
anon. For the relation of du Bos to the history of criticism, see A. 
Lombard, L’Abbé du Bos, Initiateur de la Pensée moderne, Paris, 
1913. Du Bos is probably too early to have been influenced by Eng- 
land; but undoubtedly English example had a good deal to do with 
the rise of Sentimental and Rationalistic esthetic theories in France 
in the second and third quarters of the Eighteenth Century. Cf. 
Joseph Texte, Jean-Jacques Rousseau et les Origines du Cosmopoli- 
tisme Littéraire, Paris, 1895, Chapter IT. 

* Pierre Estéve, Esprit des Beauw Arts, Paris, 1753. Ch. III, 
43 ff.; 92 ff. 
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sentiment.” ** Batteaux declared: “ imiter c’est copier un 
modéle ;” ** but the “ model ” turns out to be the existing 
world, the historic world or the fabulous world.*° The 
rationalistic spirit of l’Encyclopédie, furthermore, mani- 
fested in the psychological investigations of the Abbé de 
Condillac *! was inclined to ignore imitation ; and Montes- 
quieu *? and Voltaire ** agreed in making taste the result 
of our analysis of esthetic impressions: the authority of 
Aristotle and his Renaissance commentators was being 
replaced by an effort at scientific investigation. The vogue 
of Longinus, moreover, whose treatise On the Sublime 
went through at least a dozen British editions during the ~ 
century,** and the rise of interest in Plato and Neo- 


*Ibid., 60, 68, etc. 

* Charles Batteaux, Principes de la Littérature, Paris, 1802, 1, 
16 ff. The complete edition, according to the Brit. Mus. Oat. ap- 
peared in 1764, and was augmented in 1774-88. 

“ Batteaux applied this theory to painting, sculpture, dancing, 
music and poetry. In a long note, he attacked Schlegel for exclud- 
ing the dance from among the “ imitative” arts. He gives no satis- 
factory explanation as to how music can be “ imitative.” 

“ Condillac’s work seems to have been very influential in England. 
His Origin of Human Knowledge was translated by Thomas Nugent 
in 1756. The Oritical reviewed it at great length, m, 193-219. In 
general, he looks at the arts from the standpoint of psychology; 
and he casts aside imitation, except for the imitation of the passions 
in music, p. 222 et al. loc. Cf. Léon Dewaule, Condillac et la Psy- 
chologie Anglaise Contemporaine, 84 ff. 

* Montesquieu, @uvres Complete, ed. Laboulaye, Paris, 1879, vm, 
116. The Essai sur le Gott was posthumously published in l’Ency- 
clopédie, ed. 1775, vu, 8. v.; but it doubtless represents the views of 
the entire group for many years before. 

“Voltaire, @uvres Completes, Paris, 1879, xx, 270ff. This arti- 
cle first appeared in Encyclopédie, ed. 1757, vm, s. v. 

“The Brit. Mus. Cat. lists one edition of the Greek text alone, 
Oxford, 1718, a translation into Latin by J. Hudson, Oxford, 1710, 
a “third edition” in 1730 and another at Edinburgh in 1733. 
Another translation into Latin by Z. Pearce appeared at least eight 
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Platonism,** did not contribute to support any contracted 
and false theory of pipnors, 

As early as the fourth decade of the century, wrivers 
can be found who ignored “ imitation” entirely,*® but 
more common are those who discuss imitation either to 
attack, to limit, or to re-define it. A rather large number 
of authors rejected “ imitation ” entirely in its more ex- 
treme interpretation of copying models. As early as 1713, 
Felton in his Dissertation on the Classics had advised 
that the aspiring author “imbibe their Sense” without 
“tying himself up to an Imitation of any of them; much 
less to copy or transcribe them.” ‘7 Blackwall praised 
Theocritus for having “ the Air of genteel Negligence and 
unforced Easiness which no Study or Imitation can 
reach.” *® Jn 1724, Welsted declared: “ Imitation is the 
Bane of Writing, nor ever was a good Author, that en- 


times in England, 1724, 1732, 1751, 1752, 1763, 1773, 1778, and at 
least once in Amsterdam, 1733. English translations from the 
French of Boileau were common; there were besides one by Welsted, 
1712, 1724, and one by Smith, sec. ed., 1743, 1751, 1756, and 1770. 
References to Longinus are numerous in writers on esthetic theory; 
and Edward Burnaby Greene incorporated Observations on the Sub- 
lime in his Critical Essays, London, 1760 [17707]. J. Churton Col- 
lins briefly discusses the vogue in Longinus and Greek Criticism, 
Studies in Poetry and Criticism, London, 1965, 215 ff. 

“Plato’s influence on Harris’ Three Treatises is noted by Sarah 
Coleridge. SS. T. Coleridge’s Works, New York, 1853, m1, 391. 

“For example, Henry Brooke, Universal Beauty, 1735. He seems 
to be under the influence of Shaftesbury and Hutcheson. See also 
Anselm Bayly, Introduction to Languages. London, 1758, 102. His 
work shows the influence of Longinus, and favors original genius. 

“Henry Felton, A Dissertation on Reading the Classics and Form- 
ing a Just Style, 5th ed., London, 1753, 33 ff. The ed. princ. ap- 
peared in 1713. 

# Anthony Blackwell, Introduction to the Classics, London, 1746, 
21. Ed. princ. 1718. 
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tirely formed himself on the Model of another. . . .” * 
Fielding would have nothing of “ the abominable rules of 
Aristotle.” °° Byrom pointed out the danger of imitating 
faults as well as good qualities; and he adds that, even 
when the archetypes are of the best, “ Barely to imitate is 
not so well,” °! Lloyd ridiculed the whole process: 


While those who grasp at reputation, 
From imitating imitation, 

Shall hunt each cranny, nook and creek, 
For precious fragments from the Greek, 
And rob the spital and the waste, 

For sense and sentiment and taste.” 


Young found two kinds of “ imitation,” one of nature, 
one of authors; and he devoted several pages to a compari- 
son, much to the disadvantage of the latter.5* Armstrong 
thought the copying of models of use only for the tyro.** 
Greene put the case at length: 

The garden of Criticism has almost constantly been over-run with 
the weeds of Iil-management. The earlier laborers, who have ranged 


its walks with a methodical exactness, have sacrificed beauty to 
decorum, while the finical conceits of modern refinement have turned 





4 

“Leonard Welsted, A Dissertation concerniny the Perfection of 
the Enylish Language, in Durham, op. cit., 1, 377. 

* Henry Fielding, Covent-Garden Journal, No. Lx1, Aug. 29, 1752, 
ed. Jenson, New Haven, 1915, u, 93. 

“John Byrom, Epistle to a Friend on the Art of English Poetry, 
in Alexander Chalmers, English Poets, London, 1810, xv, 213. 

® Robert Lloyd, The Poetry Professors in Chalmers, op. cit., xv, 79. 

® Edward Young, Conjectures on Original Composition, London, 
1759, 9. Cf. J. L. Kind, Edward Young in Germany, New York, 
1906, Chapter I; and cf. M. W. Steinke, Edward Young’s “ Conjec- 
tures on Original Composition” in England and Germany, New 
York, 1917, 10 ff. Kind is inclined to overestimate the novelty both 
of Young’s ideas and of his influence in Germany. Steinke corrects 
these impressions. 

“Launcelot Temple, pseud. for John Armstrong, Sketches, Lon- 
don, 1758, 44 ff. See also Mon. Rev. xv, 580 ff. 
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them into an open lawn, preserving only in favorite corners some 
inelegant ornaments... .@ 


Sterne felt that the truth of imitation in both painting 
and poetry should, if needs must, be sacrificed to beauty.*° 
The Circle of the Sciences declared that “the rules ob- 
served by ancient poets” do not apply;°? and, in 1781, 
Cowper unequivocally stated: “Imitation even of the 
best models, is my aversion; it is servile and mechanical, 
a trick that has enabled many to usurp the name of 
eather. ....”™ 

The repudiation of models was intimately connected 
with the discussion of “ imitation” as a transcript of Na- 
ture; and a large number of writers, especially in the mid- 
century, tried to adjust this conception to dicta borrowed 
from Sentimental or from Rationalistic sources. Dacier 
had opened the way by his vague definition of “ imita- 
tion ;” and Addison had excepted “ the fairy way of writ- 
ing” from all ordinary rules.°® Trapp and Pemberton 
were disturbed that Aristotle had made “ action ” the sub- 
ject of “imitation.” The former extended imitation to 
include the copying of static objects ;®° the latter declared 
art to be the imitation of men, and called Aristotle “ this 
presumed oracle of criticism.” *' Brown admitted degrees 


% Edward Burnaby Greene, Critical Essays, London [17702], iff. . 
As his notes show, Greene is deeply indebted to Longinus. 

* Lawrence Sterne, Tristram Shandy, Vol. u, Chap. 1v. He adds, 
however, that this is to be understood “cum grano salis.” 

% The Circle of the Sciences, London, 1776, 95. 

® William Cowper, Correspondence, ed. Wright, London, 1904, 
1, 386. 

% Spectator, No. 419. 

@ Joseph Trapp, Prof. of Poetry at Oxford, Prelectiones Poeticae, 
London, 1736, 1, 26-31. The book was translated under the title, 
Lectures on Poetry, London, 1742. 

“Henry Pemberton, Observations on Poetry, London, 1738, 5-7. 
This is a characteristically Neo-classical variation of Aristotle to 
conform with Pope’s dictum: “The proper study of mankind is Man.” 
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of imitation in various arts, according to their ability to 
give a literal transcript of life. He found tragedy more 
imitative than epic, and pure description the most imita- 
tive of all poetry.** According to Francklin, all that 
“ Art hath called her own” is imitation: 


Great Nature only is Original.“ 


The late ’50’s and the early ’60’s are full of discussion 
of “ imitation.” Joseph Warton took a stand ** somewhat 
similar to that of Trapp and Pemberton, and applied 
“imitation” to “the internal constitution of man,” to 
“ characters and manners and sentiments.” ®° Burke, on 
the other hand, felt that no poetry but dramatic could be 
classed as “ strictly imitation.” ** Hume sought the basis 
of good taste in the critic’s delicacy of imagination.** Dr. 
Johnson’s common-sense Neo-classicism disapproved en- 
tirely of anything smacking of plagiarism; he expressed 
doubt about the copying of models—although he indulged 
in it himself in London, and he allowed extensive borrow- 


“John Brown, Essays on the Characteristics, London, 1751, 19- 
20. Perhaps this latter attitude together with the veneration for 
Aristotle, helps to explain the vogue of descriptive poetry in the 
Eighteenth Century. 

*Thonas Francklin, Translation a Poem, London [1753], 8. He 
also treats of imitation as translation and copying of approved mas- 
terpieces. Francklin was Professor of Greek*at Cambridge. 

“Perhaps this implies a more conscious consideration of the sub- 
ject than Warton actually gave. As a matter of fact, many of the 
interpretations here quoted are chance obiter dicta, thrown off on the 
spur of an occasion. They serve, however, to illustrate the general 
attitude toward imitation. 

* Joseph Warton, Essay on Pope, London, 1756, 51. 

“Edmund Burke, Philosophical Inquiry into the Sublime and the 
Beautiful, London, 1757, 29, 179 ff. 

“David Hume, Four Dissertations, London, 1757. The Monthly 
Rev. gave it a long and rather appreciative review, xv1, 122-140. 
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ing.** Armstrong tried to conciliate “imitation” of 
Nature with a thoroughly sentimental theory of art: he 
paints the genius as a paragon of moral and esthetic sen- 
sibility, and gives him the task of depicting the passions 
and emotions of Man.*® Gerard thought that “ exactness 
of resemblance” could “ degenerate into disagreeable ser- 
vility.” 7° Goldsmith, in like manner, expressed the opin- 
ion: “It is the business of art to imitate nature, but not 
with a servile pencil.” 74 Webb tried to classify the arts 
according to their ability to imitate, and found painting 
inferior to poetry and music inferior to painting.*? Ogil- 
vie quoted Dacier’s vague definition, and referred the 
reader to his translation of the Poetics.** Lord Kames 


* Rambler, No. 143. Johnson’s objections to plagiarism probably 
arose, not from any dislike of literary imitation but from disgust 
at the thievery of book-sellers. Some of his Idler papers appear to 
have been stolen. See his letter of protest to the Univ. Chron. 1759, 
149. 

“LL. Temple, pseud., op. cit., 4 ff. 

Alexander Gerard, Essay on Taste, London, 1759, 49-56. The 
reference to Hutcheson’s Inquiry suggests that Sentimentalism ac- 
counts for his unwillingness to subscribe to utter Neo-classical 
copying. Gerard’s Essay was “very: well received in London” 
according to Hume. Hume to Robertson, May 29, 1759, in Dugald 
Stewart, Life of Robertson, London, 1802, 252. 

"0. Goldsmith, Works, N. Y., 1850, 1, 275, Essay XVIII, On the 
Cultivation of Taste, et seq. This sounds like a rather liberal view 
of wnols; but the second clause turns out to mean only that the 
artist is to avoid the disgusting. These essays first appeared in The 
Bee, 1761-2-3. 

™ Daniel Webb, Remarks on the Beauties of Poetry, London, 1762, 
102 n. q. 

™ John Ogilvie, Poems, London, 1762, viiff. In his Philosophical 
and Critical Observations on Composition, London, 1774, 1, 295-6, 
Ogilvie took up the matter again. He referred “imitation” either 
directly to sense impressions or to “ such materials as are more gen- 
erally supplied by reflection and experience.” He seems to have had 
in mind a less stringent copying; but it was hardly a creative ex- 
pression of the Universal. 
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distinguished at least two different sorts of imitation, epic 
and dramatic ;"* and Akenside, in 1763, called imitation of 
models only as a “ secondary pleasure” in works of imagi- 
nation, but seemed to consider all art a mere transcript of 
Nature: “. . . painting and sculpture directly copy ex- 
ternal appearances . . . music and poetry bring them 
back to remembrance by signs universally established and 
understood.” 75 

During the last third of the century, “ imitation ” lost 
ground very rapidly. Hurd found poetry “above all 
other modes of imitation,” because it “conveys distinct 
and clear notices of this class of moral and religious con- 
ceptions ;” *® but he looks to “ experience ” as the material 
upon which the mind of the artist is to work. In 1772, 
Sir William Jones seemed to attach a certain slur to “ imi- 
tation,” and he tried to prove from an examination of their 
origins that poetry and music are not imitative arts."7 
Aikin called “ imitation” “as great an air of reality as 
possible,” and in this sense applied it especially to de- 
scriptive poetry.7* Mason felt that “imitation” should 


™Henry Home, Lord Kames (or Kaims), Hlements of Criticism, 
2nd ed., “with additions and improvements,” Edinburgh, 1763, m1, 
244-5. The Preface is dated 1761. 

™ Mark Akenside, Pleasures of the Imagintiaon, London, 1884, 1, 46. 

* Richard Hurd, On Poetical Imitation, Works, London, 1811, m1, 
171-2. He says: (p. 176) “The objects of imitation, like the 
materials of human knowledge, are a common stock, which experi- 
ence furnishes to all men. And it is in the operations of the mind 
upoa them, that the glory of poetry, as of science consists.” This 
seems like an idealistic, and almost Shelleyan, view of poetry, until 
one notes, from the passage quoted in the text, that to Hurd the 
most important of these “ operations of the mind ” are of the didactic 
sort, to convey “distinct and clear notices . . . of moral and reli- 
gious conceptions.” 

"Sir William Jones, Poems, Oxford, 1772, Essay II, On the Arts 
Commonly Called Imitative, 201-2. 

“John Aikin, Essays on Song-Writing, 2nd ed., Warrington 
1774, 7-8. 
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be supplemented by “the original.” In 1782, the 
Monthly declared itself against copyist poets who confine 
themselves “like packhorses, to the same beaten track ;” *° 
and in the same year hedged on the application of pipyos 
to comedy ;** and by 1809 Walker classified theatrical 
“ representations ” according to “their effects upon the 
heart ;” and, although he quoted and discussed the Abbé 
du Bos, he managed largely to ignore Aristotelian “ imi- 
tation.” §? 

During the first third of the century, “ imitation” was 
triumphant, especially in the guise of copying models; dur- 
ing the second third, this interpretation gave place in most 
writers to “ imitation” of Nature. The Aristotelian the- 
ory was sharply criticized; and numerous efforts were 
made to adjust it to Sentimental theories of esthetics and 
to the psychological and historical contributions of the 
Rationalistic philosophers. Some critics, like Pemberton, 
limited “imitation” to the copying of certain types of 
things; some, like Burke, applied the term only to certain 
genera or species of art, or like Goldsmith and Lord 
Kames, admitted kinds or degrees of “ imitation;” and 
some, like Gerard, felt vaguely that “ imitation” could 
“ degenerate into disagreeable servility.” During the last 
third of the century, “imitation” became a less and 
less vital part of literary criticism. 

The esthetic problem, moreover, quickly made itself 
evident in other arts. The “Ut pictura poesis’ of 
Horace had long united painting and poetry as imita- 
tive arts of a like nature.** Painting itself was looked 


™ William Mason, Works, London, 1811, 1, 315-6. 

” Mon. Rev., Lxvm, 262. 

“ B. Walwyn, Essay on Comedy, see Mon. Rev., LXvi, 308-9. 

"George Walker, Essays, London, 1809, 41 ff. 

"For a tracing of this esthetic alliance, see W. G. Howard, Ut 
Pictura Poesis, Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc., xxiv, 40 ff. 
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upon as the handmaid of history; ** and, even in mak- 
ing contemporary portraits and landscapes the painter 
strove for a copy, the closer the better, of objective reality. 
Even Shaftesbury accepted this view, and implied that 
painting is the mere adjunct of sculpture ®° or of poetry. 
Addison mentioned painting as one of the arts that de- 
pended for its effect on copying life.** Welsted objected 
to the copying of one painting by another; but he leaves 
one to infer that he saw nothing in originals but the re- 
production of external objects.*7 During the entire cen- 
tury, Dufresnoy’s De Arte Graphica, translated by Dry- 
den and others and annotated by de Piles and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, was a paramount influence upon the esthetics 
of painting.** Although he does not wish to “ fetter Gen- 
ius,” Dufresnoy is strongly classical : 


“The classicists of course looked upon historical painting as 
painting par excellence. In this way the art became subservient to 
a literary text actual or implied. The situation is well illustrated 
in T. Rowlandson’s The Historian Animating the Mind of a Young 
Painter, reproduced in George Paston’s Social Caricature of the 
Highteenth Century, plate cv1. 

Lord Shaftesbury, Second Characters, ed. Rand, Cambridge 
(Eng.), 1914, 117, “ Statuary the mother art to painting,” and 167, 
“A painter therefore must imitate the dramatic and scenical, not 
the epic and merely recitative poet.” 

Spectator, No. 416. The essential difficulty with this point of 
view is the definition the Neo-classicists gave to “life”: They took 
little account of color and almost none of light and air. 

"Leonard Welsted, The State of Poetry, in Durham, op. cit., 1, 
377. 

“The poem was composed at Rome between 1633 and 1653 and 
first published in 1668, annotated by Roger de Piles. Dryden made 
a translation in 1695; J. Wright, in 1728; James Willis, in 1754; 
and William Mason in 1781. To Mason’s translation Sir Joshua 
Reynolds added notes. For bibliography on Dufresnoy and his 
influence, see Paul Vitry, De C. A. Dufresnoy Pictoris Poemate quod 
“De Arte Graphica” insoribitur, diss., U. of Paris, Paris, 1901; 
and see L. Gillet,, La Peintwre, XVII et XVIII Siécles, Paris, 1913, 
314ff. The influence of Pliny’s Nat. Hist., Lib. xxx, was also 


important. 
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Precipua imprimis artisque potissima pars est, 
Nosse quid in rebus natura crefrit ad artem 
Pulchrius, idque modum juxta, mentemque vetustam. . .” 


Harte, who claims to have written independently of Du- 
fresnoy, arrived at the same conclusion, and spoke of “a 
Titian or a Pope” as “ The forming glory of a thousand 
years.” ®° At last, however, this facile theory was chal- 
lenged ; and Hogarth wrote his Analysis without even men- 
tioning “ imitation ” in his list of “ principles ” that “ co- 
operate in the production of beauty.” ®! The old opinion, 
nevertheless, still persisted; and John Scott spoke of 
painting as “ mimic Being.” °* “Imitation ” was applied 
to various things, and defended in various ways. Webb 
based his Romantic apology for color on a Neo-classical 
appeal to vivid “imitation.”°* Count Algarotti urged 
imitation of a general style or manner, like the poetic 
imitations of Horace or Virgil ;°* and Pott, in direct con- 
tradiction, lamented that the English “have contented 
themselves with imitating the ideas of other masters when 
they should have copied nature only.” ®* Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, with the attitude of the professional creator rather 
than of the literary theorist, advised the artist to follow 


® William Mason, Works, ed. cit., m1, 26, 11. 37-40. 

* Walter Harte, Essay on Painting, Chalmers, op. cit., xv1, 320. 

"William Hogarth, Analysis of Beauty, London, 1753, 12. Ho- 
garth agreed with Welsted in objecting to the copying of master- 
pieces; and Thomas Bardwell in his Practice of Painting, London, 
1756, defended both not only in the trade but also as a pedagogical 
method. See Mon. Rev., xv, 284 ff. 

John Scott, Essay on Painting [c. 17707]. Chalmers calls the 
work Scott’s “ feeblest effort,” op. cit., xvi, 451. 

"Daniel Webb, Inquiry into the Beauties of Painting, London, 
1760, 1761, 1769, 1777, p. 70. 

“Count Algarotti, Essay on Painting, translated into English, 
London, 1774, 171. 

"J. H. Pott, Essay on Landscape Painting, London, 1782. 
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Nature, but not “at second hand;” ** and by following 
Nature he did not mean servile copying; for he tells us 
to proceed from a model and to depart from it,® and his 
concept of the creative impulse was essentially spiritual.*° 
Reynolds would doubtless have denied that his art, in such 
a sense, was “ imitative.” °* In short, “ imitation” came 
into painting in both senses: the copying of models and 
of external Nature. Hogarth, however, ignored it; and 
Reynolds left room for pure creation. 

In music, the revolt was earlier and much more deter- 
minate; for “imitation,” in either of the contemporary 
senses, applies to it but poorly. There seems to have been 
no attempt to introduce the copying of accepted master- 
pieces; but a number of writers—especially those whose 
knowledge of the art was limited—tried to make music 
merely an imitation of human feelings or of natural 
sounds. Addison attempted to justify it by the “ imper- 
fect notions ” that it raises and by its power to “ set the 
hearers in the heat and hurry of battle” or to “ overcast 
their minds with melancholy scenes and apprehensions of 
deaths and funerals.” ?°° Armstrong declared that all 


* Vide Reynolds’ Notes to Mason’s translation of Dufresnoy’s De 
Arte Graphica, Mason’s Works, m1, 101 ff. For an analysis at length 
of Sir Joshua’s point of view, see E. N. 8. Thompson, Dizcourses of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc., xxx, 339 ff. 

* Tbid., 105-6. 

*Ibid., 140. 

* The utter decadence of stained glass in the Eighteenth Century 
is largely explained as part of the general distaste for Gothic. An 
additional reason, however, is the dominance of “ imitation ” over 
esthetic theory. The materials and the purpose of glass-painting 
make Realistic portrayal of Nature ineffective if not impossible; and 
the copying of models intrenches the pictorial technique, proper to 
canvas and fresco, which has so injured the glass of the Renaissance. 

™ Spectator, No. 416. As Hawkins very truly pointed out, History 
of Music, London, 1776, 1, v ff., Shaftesbury, Temple and Addison 
knew very little about music. 
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music imitated the passions, and ruled out “mere Har- 
mony ” as being no more music than versification is poet- 
ry.*°! Moor also seems to apply “ imitation ” to music ;!° 
and Busby declared that music, when it tries to represent 
“ operations of nature, art or human passion; as the roll- 
ing of thunder . . . the clashing of swords . . . and the 
tones of sorrow, love . . . or triumph . . ; exerts some 
of its sublimest energies; transports us to the very scenes 
it describes, or kindles the feeling of those expressions it 
copies.” 103 

Much more commonly, however, even those writers who 
might have insisted on poetry and painting as “ imitative,” 
were inclined to make an exception of music. Among 
these may be numbered several really competent critics. 
Dacier admitted that “ players on the Flute and Harp, 
play often on those Instruments, without Imitating any- 
thing.” #°* Hutcheson, in interpreting Shaftesbury, like- 
wise made allowance for absolute music.*°° Avison, who 
wrote with professional knowledge, declared himself op- 
posed to copying, and called the composer “ culpable” 
who, “for the Sake of some low and trifling Imitation, 
deserted the Beauties of Expression.” 1°* The Italian 
librettist Metastasio, whose vogue was considerable in 


mT, Temple, pseud., op. cit., 26 ff. 

18 James Moor, Essays, Glasgow, 1759, 3, 133 ff. 

%8Thomas Busby, A Complete Dictionary of Music, London 
[18002], s. v. 

4 Dacier, op. cit., 7. According to his view, some music, on the 
other hand, represents an “ Action or a Passion.” 6-7. 

% Hutcheson, op. cit. 25. 

%* Sir Charles Avison, Essay on Musical Hapression, London, 1752, 
61, 90 etc. Watt in Bibl. Brit. suggests that Brown supplied the 
content of this work—an improbable theory in view of his attitude 
toward imitation in his History of Poetry. See following. 
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England,’*? excepted music from among the imitative 
arts.'°* Harris, whose Three Treatises appeared in 1744, 
and passed into their fifth edition in 1792, tried to recon- 
cile Aristotle to Shaftesbury: painting and poetry he 
called “imitative” in that they copy Nature; but of 
music he was obliged to make an exception. Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, also, could find no “ imitation” in music ;'1° 
but his Treatise of the Art of Music ™ seems to allow 
imitation, a stand to which the reviewer took definite ex- 
ception.1’? Burney, the greatest musical critic of the age, 
discussed the theory of his art “ unshackled by the tram- 
mels of authority,” *4* and hardly referred to imitation, 


The Brit. Mus. Cat. lists twenty-six English editions before 
1800 of various libretti by Metastasio, some set to music, some with 
Italian text, some with English, some with both. This includes 
Arne’s famous setting of Artawerwes which passed through at least 
seven editions before 1800 and four more during the fifteen years 
following. There is also Anna Williams’ The Uninhabited Island, 
1766 (L’Isola Desabitata), not listed in Brit. Mus. Cat. Hoole 
translated his Works in 1767 (another ed. 1800) ; some of his Poems 
appeared, Coventry, 1790, his sonnets, 1795; Burney published his 
Life in 1796 (sec. ed. 21810). His fame extended throughout the 
first half of the Nineteenth Century. 

** Pietro Metastasio, Opere, Florence, 1831, xmm, 37. But he called 
poetry “imitative” because it expresses emotions and embellishes 
Nature, ibid., 25. A priori, we might expect one like Metastasio 
who was accustomed to think of music in conjunction with words, 
to urge the imitating of the words by the music; but it is to be 
remembered that the composers of Italian opera seria of the Eigh- 
teenth Century, the musicians with whom Metastasio came in con- 
tact, regularly sacrificed relation of sense and sound—and even 
coherence of organic structure—to opportunities of vocal display 
for the prima donna and primo uomo. 

% James Harris, Three Treatises, London, 1764, 95. 

*°Sir William Jones, Poems, Oxford, 1772, 201-2. 

1 W. Jones, Treatise of the Art of Music, London, 1786, Preface. 

3 Monthly Rev., LXxv, 105 ff. 

™3,Charles Burney, A General History of Music, London, 1776-89, 
Preface, 1, xiii. 
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even in treating of opera and oratorio.‘4* The historian 
Hawkins, who allowed painting to be entirely imitative, 
and poetry largely so, ruled out music almost altogeth- 
er.115 By degrees the opinion spread from professional 
circles into the intellectual world at large; and, in 1778, 
the poet Beattie felt certain that music could not be 
classed as an imitative art.14° By 1789, music was no 
longer looked upon necessarily as a copy of either natural 
sounds or human passions; and Bayly declared it the 
basis of poetry and oratory and the criterion by which 
they should be judged:'!* music had emerged from a de- 
pendent to a predominant esthetic position. 

Music as such cannot, indeed, be called imitative; but, 
ever since the days of Gluck and certainly since those of 
Wagner and Schubert, vocal and dramatic music have 
been thought of as the close associates, if not actual imi- 
tations, of their texts. The vocal and even the operatic 
settings of the early and middle Eighteenth Century are 
almost unrelated to the accompanying words; but a few 
writers, even of that period, anticipated in their theories 
the music of the Nineteenth Century. Most important of 
these was Rousseau. In his Dictionary of Music, which 


46 Thid., 1, 153 ff. 

*In a long note, Hawkins gives a list—to which additions might 
easily be made from Haydn’s Creation and other well-known works 
of the period—of musical imitations of natural sounds, scenes and 
events; “but these powers of imitation,” he adds, “. . . constitute 
but a very small part of the excellence of music. Hawkins, General 

8 James Beattie, Hssays, London, 1778, 128. See also Sir William 
Forbes, Life of Beattie, London, 1806, 542. 

™7 Anselm Bayly, The Alliance of Music, Poetry and Oratory, 
London, 1789, 2. Of course, there were still exponents of the more 
conservative attitude; and, in the same year, the Monthly, 1 (n. 8.), 
38, objected to the idea that music was “the first and immediate 
thought of Nature.” 
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reached its second English edition in 1779, he pointed out: 
La musique dramatique ou théAtricale concourt & limitation, ainsi 


que la poésie et la peinture: c’est & ce principe commun qui se rap- 
portent tous les beaux-arts, comme l’a montré M. Le Batteux.™ 


And because dramatic music is “ imitative,” he exalts it 
above all music that is not.12® At least one contemporary 
English writer suggested the same point of view. Webb 
urged that poetry be united with music in order that the 
latter might be truly imitative.12° Brown tried to defend 
instrumental music, and declared: 

Musical Instruments . . . are but Imitations of the human Voice, 

or of other natural Sounds, produced gradually by frequent Trial 
and Experiment. 
In the 1780’s, Mason thought that “ music as an imitative 
art” was so far inferior to poetry and painting, that it 
could “hardly be so termed with propriety;” 1? but 
he elsewhere urged that sacred music should reproduce 
the cadence and meaning of the text.1** Gluck was even 
then struggling for instrumental recognition of libretti; 
but the theory was not fully accepted and developed until 
the Nineteenth Century, and then without any thought of 
Aristotle or of piunos. 


J. J. Rousseau, @uvres, Paris, 1824, xu, Dictionnaire de la 
Musique, 1, 376 ff. 

4° Tbid., Sub Harmonie, 365. 

1” Webb, op. cit., 102, n. q. Webb’s Remarks appeared in 1762; 
and the ed. princ. of Rousseau’s Dictionary in 1767. 

™ Brown, History of Poetry, Newcastle, 1764, 12. This work 
also antedates Rousseau. His theory seems to be that instrumental 
music originally arose as an imitation of the human voice. The 
facts of primitive life do not seem to support it. 

(Mason, Works, London, 1811, ur, 287. This Hssay first ap- 
peared at York, 1795. 

Mason, op. cit., ur, 393 ff. The idea appears throughout his 
four Hssays on music, 
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The application of Aristotle to music was, on the whole, 
that which gave the most trouble throughout the Eigh- 
teenth Century. The canons and fugues of Bach, the 
Handel and Haydn symphonies, even the opera, music 
that pleased by no pictorial or emotional quality but by 
sheer beauty of design, in short, absolute music, was char- 
acteristic of the age; and absolute music could not be 
justified as any form of copying. At last, a reinterpreta- 
tion of Aristotle came in the light of his exaltation of 
music as an “ imitative” art. In 1789, Twining brought 
out his Aristotle’s Treatise on Poetry, translated with 
notes, and Two Dissertations on Poetical and Musical 
Imitation. He was well read in the esthetic philosophers 
of the school of Shaftesbury and Rousseau.'** He was 
deeply interested in music and an intimate friend of Bur- 
ney.!*° He was an accomplished Grecian,'** and had be- 
come interested in Aristotle on music as early as 1761. 
He seems to have started to work seriously about 1779,'#7 
and he published ten years later. 

The Dissertation on Poetry Considered as an Imitative 


1% His interest in Rowley, in Percy’s Reliques and in Welsh scenery 
shows him abreast of the rising tide of Romanticism; the titles of 
two of his published sermons (see Brit. Mus. Cat. and Mon. Rev., 
LXxviI, 176) show a philosophic background in Shaftsbury and 
Hutcheson; and he refers in his notes to the writings of Rousseau 
and Hutcheson, and criticises Lord Kaims, Harris, Beattie and 
Avison. 

4% He and Burney exchanged letters; Burney asserted that Twin- 
ing’s “least merit” was “being perfectly acquainted with every 
branch of theoretical and practical music,” and, furthermore, Burney 
relied on him for much of the Greek and Latin material in his 
History of Music. Burney, op. cit., 1, xix. 

4%* Dr. Parr said that his Greek scholarship was excelled by “no 
critic of his day.” See Recreations and Studies of a Country Gentle- 
man, London, 1882, 11-12. This book contains a Memoir of Twining 
and a number of letters. 

1” Recreations and Studies, 14, 57. 


6 
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Art, points out that poetry by its onomatopeia and by its 
denotative and connotative faculties, can represent, por- 
tray, “ imitate,” both objective sense-impressions and sub- 
jective feelings and passions. This attitude is at once: 
liberal and definite; and the inclusion of feeling as an 
object of imitation largely relieves pipnows of the stigma of 
the photographic, but it gives instead a sentimental tinge, 
certainly not inherent in Aristotle or in the idea of creat- 
ing art according to Universal Truth. The Dissertation 
on Musical Imitation is even more significant. To music, 
he assigned “three distinct effects:” an effect upon the 
ear, in “simply delighting the sense; an effect upon the 
passions, in “ raising the emotions;” and an effect upon 
the “ imagination,” in “raising ideas.” An analysis of 
this first type, which he dismissed as merely sensuous, 
comparing it to the “smell of a rose” or the “ flavor of 
a pineapple,” might have led him to the idealistic sense 
that Aristotle seems to have intended;'** but, unfortu- 
nately, he passed rapidly on to a discussion of the second 
category, the emotional power of music. By the third 
type, he understood program-music, that which copies di- 
rectly sounds or motions or things; and he agreed with 
the large body of esthetic critics in finding it very “ im- 
perfect.” 42° It was music as an emotional force that ap- 


48 Of course, such musical literature is not to be classified with 
the mere “flavor of a pineapple.” Schopenhauer recognized this; 
and it was probably to absolute music that he referred when he 
declared that Music was the Will, the essence of life, whereas the 
other arts merely pictured it. Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung, 
Leipzig, 1873, u, 512. Schopenhauer’s view was largely anticipated 
by Bayly, op. cit., 2: “ Music, indeed, if traced to its origin, will be 
found the first and immediate daughter of nature, while poetry and 
oratory are only near relations of music, mere imitations of nature. 

” 


%” He very justly remarked that a musical resemblance “ cannot be 
seen till it is, in some sort, pointed out,” and that “even when it is 
so, it is not very evident.” 
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pealed to Twining. Whereas such a writer as Bysshe rep- 
resents the thorough Neo-classicizing of “ imitation,” 
Twining uses the same word largely emptied of its for- 
mer meaning, emotionalized and sentimentalized in con- 
formity with the Romantic Zeitgeist. 

Twining’s Aristotle re-appeared in 1812 and 1851; and 
the Dissertations were widely read. The Monthly gave it 
a long and enthusiastic review.**° In the early 1790’s, 
Mason referred to “ Twining” as if the work were a rec- 
ognized standard.’*! Cowper mentioned “ Mr. Twining’s 
valuable volume,” and found the writer “ sensible, elegant 
and entertaining.” '*? More recent scholarship has taken 
cognizance of Twining.'** Moore,!** Sandys,!*° By- 
water,18® and Carroll ?*? have recognized his impor- 
tance.188 Alison’s two sorts of “imitation,” that of 
“beautiful forms” and that of “ Passions or Affec- 
tions,” 18° and Hazlitt’s idea of imitation applied especial- 


1° Mon. Rev., 1v (N. S.), 383-8; vir, 121. The reviewer did not, 
however, pay particular attenticn to “ imitation.” 

12 William Mason, Works, London, 1811, m1, 287. Mason brackets 
Twining and Harris; and he seems to fail to realize that the two are 
not altogether agreeable in their interpretations. Mason, in his 
text, seems to follow Harris. 

4 William Cowper, Letters, op. cit., 11, 372-3. 

43 Tyrwhitt made no mention of Twining, apparently thinking a 
mere translator beneath his notice. T. Tyrwhitt ed., De Poetica Aris- 
totelis, London, 1794. 

14 Edward Moore, Aristoteles, repi roinrxqs, Oxford, 1875, Preface. 

us J, E. Sandys, Hist. of Classical Scholarship, Cambridge, 1908, 
1, 420-1. 

ue], Bywater, Aristotle on the Art of Poetry, Oxford, 1909, Pref- 
ace, x. 

1M. Carroll, reviewing Bywater in the Am. Jour. of Philol., 
xxx0, 86. 

48 None of these writers, however, seem to appreciate the import- 
ance of Twining’s work on “ imitation.” 

14 A. Allison, Essays on Taste, London, 1790. Blair, on the other 
hand, seems to lapse back to the idea of “ imitation” as a mere copy. 
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ly to man’s imagination and passions,’*° probably derive 
from him; but the Romantic Movement, even as early as 
the 1790’s, was too much interested in original genius to 
care for Aristotle—even interpreted according to its own 
views.'** The historical criticism of Warton and Ritson 
was not primarily interested in him; and the psychologi- 
eal criticism of Lord Kames and of Priestley looked to 
the empirical sciences for a basis of esthetic judgment.'*? 
The Neo-Platonic critics,‘** moreover, and the impression- 
istic followers of Longinus 1** cared little about imitation. 
Upon creative literature, Twining’s work seems to have 
had no more influence than upon esthetic theorists, al- 
though Coleridge certainly knew of the book, at least 


See Essays on Rhetoric and Science, Boston, 1793, 209. Knight 
defined “imitation ” vaguely as “the faculty of improved percep- 
tion.” See Principles of Taste, London, 1805, 100. Taylor noted 
three sorts of imitation, corresponding to Plato’s three states of the 
soul: divine, scientific or intellectual, and reproductive in a mere 
literal fashion. Which of these he conceived Aristotle to have meant, 
is uncertain. Indeed, he prided himself on leaving minutiae to the 
“critical vermin.” See Aristotle’s Poetic, ed. Taylor, London, 1812, 
w, viii ff. 

1 William Hazlitt, On Poetry in General, Lectures, Philadelphia, 
1818, 5. 

14 E. g. George Walker, Essays on Various Subjects, London, 1809, 
11, 76-7. 

1 Mon. Rev, tvtt, 89 ff. attributes the origination of psychological 
criticism to Lord Kames. Priestley in his Lectures on Oratory and 
Criticism, London, 1777, followed his lead, and tried to find a more 
scientific basis in Hartley’s psychology. 

4#E. g. Thomas Taylor, translator of Plotinus’ Concerning the 
Beautiful, London, 1787. 

44 One of the most notable of these was Thomas Robertson, Fellow 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, who, in his Inquiry Concerning 
the Fine Arts, London, 1784, called Scotch folk songs “some of the 
finest melodies in Europe.” The Review sneered at them as “ plough- 
man’s language,” Mon. Rev., LXxIv, 191 ff. 
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through Pye’s Commentary ;'*5 and it may have contrib- 
uted to his early thought.1** In Germany, Twining re- 
ceived some immediate recognition. C. H. Heyne, of 
Gottingen, to whom Tyrwhitt refers as “vir eruditissi- 
mus,” 147 wrote Twining a long and appreciative letter, 
in which he declared: 


Valde delectavit me opera a te posita in notione imitationis accu- 
rate constituenda. Turbavit illa vox non minus populares meos: 
verum nos adsciscimus aliam vocem eamque minus in fallaciam et 
fraudem indescentem, Darstellung. .. .“ 


He promised, moreover, to review the Dissertations 1*° 
and to speak of them in a course of lectures; and J. T. 
Buhle of Gottingen in his Opera omnia of Aristotle, pub- 
lished in 1791, made numerous references to “ Twin- 
ingius” in his Animadvertiones critice of the Poetics. 

The early Eighteenth Century is the period of the ap- 
plication of the theories of Renaissance scholarship to 


*H. J. Pye, A Commentary Illustrating the Poetic of Aristotle, 
London, 1792. Sara Coleridge certainly knew Pye (see her note to 
Biog. Lit., Coleridge’s Works, N. Y., 1853, m1, 399); and probably 
Coleridge drew from Pye (182-3), his obiter dictum on the perfection 
of the plot of Tom Jones (Table Talk, July 5, 1834). Pye refers 
constantly to Twining, praises him and quotes him especially on 
“jmitation.” See Pye, Preface, x-xi, 91. It is of interest to note 
that Pye drew heavily on Lessing’s Hamb. Dram., “a work not gen- 
erally known.” Pref., xv. 

+ Of course in his later years, Coleridge went far beyond Twining, 
and recognized “ imitation” as an exalted act of artistic creation. 
See for example, Lecture x11, Works, New York, 1854, rv, 330. 

“TT, Tyrwhitt, De Poetica Aristotelis, London, 1794, xi. Heyne 
was the best classical scholar of the day in Germany. 

1® Recreations and Studies, 252. 

1@T have been unable to find anything of this review either in 
. G. Heyne, Opuscula Academia, Gidttingen, 1785-1802, or in A. H. 
L. Heeren, Christian Gottlob Heyne, Biographisch Dargestellt, Git- 
tingen, 1813, bibl. of Heyne’s works, 489 ff. I have not had access 
to a complete file of the Géttingische gelehrte Anzeigen. 
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creative endeavor. The enthusiasm of the Elizabethan 
Age and the strained affectation of the Jacobean had at 
last given away before common sense and the “ Rules.” 
Neo-classicism saw the triumph of restraint, of authority, 
of decorum, of all-too-reasonable compromise. “ Imita- 
tion” received the simplest—and most mistaken—inter- 
pretation: in poetry, it meant primarily the copying of 
models; in painting, the copying of old masters or of 
natural objects; in music, it was interpreted in any way 
that the ignorance or the ingenuity of the writer might 
suggest. There was little room for the emotional, for the 
ideal, or for artistic progress. But even during the tri- 
umph of Neo-classicism, the Sentimental revolt was under 
way ; and, at an early stage, the “ imitation ” of emotional 
values was suggested as a justification of poetry and music. 
During the middle of the century, “ imitation ” was inter- 
preted and re-interpreted, in an effort to adapt it to Senti- 
mental and to Rationalistic thought. After the 1760’s, its 
definition became only a minor phase of the conflict ; for 
the discredit of “ the Rules ” carried with it a discredit of 
all Aristotelian theoriei. Mcre and more of the writers 
ignored “imitation” entirely; and the interpretation of 
Twining, even had it been less timid, would probably have 
had little actual effect upon either the poets or the wsthetic 
philosophers. The semantic history of pwiuyos reflects the 
period of authority during the first third of the century, 
and the period, during the middle decades, of scientific in- 
quiry and of sentimental reaction, which later passed into 
the age of Romantic revolt. 
Joun W. Draper. 
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XIX.—RHYTHM AND RIME BEFORE THE 
NORMAN CONQUEST 


The orthodox view regarding the introduction of end 
rime into English verse is succinctly set forth in the follow- 
ing quotations: “ Endrime, being a stranger to the early 
Germanic languages, its appearance in any of them may 
commonly be taken as a sign of foreign influence. In 
general, of course, rime and the stanza were introduced 
together into English verse, under the influence of Latin 
hymns and French lyrics.” 1! “ Die alliterierende Lang- 
zeile war die einzige in der ags. Poesie bekannte Versart 
und blieb in derselben bis zu ende der ersten ags. oder 
altenglischen Sprachperiode in Gebrauch.” ? “ The trans- 
formation of the O. E. alliterative line into rhyme verse 
did not take place before the Middle English period. It 
was due to the influence of the rhymed French and Latin 
verse.” * “ Alliterative verse was remodelled on Latin and 
French verse—or foreign verses were directly imitated.” * 
The implication is that there never existed in Anglo-Saxon 
any verse of a form different from that of the five-type 
alliterative verse which prevails in the corpus of extant 
Anglo-Saxon poetry. 

Nevertheless, this view of the case appears upon exami- 
nation to be highly improbable, not to say preposterous. 
For, unless the Anglo-Saxons were quite abnormal in their 
humanity, they must have composed many unpretentious 
songs and ballads—hymns, prayers, work songs, war songs, 


1R. M. Alden, English Verse, N. Y., 1903, p. 121. 
*Schipper, Grundriss der Eng. Metrik, p. 54. 
*Kaluza: A Short History of English Versification, tr. by A. C. 
Dunstan, London, 1911, p. 126. 
*Kaluza: Op. cit.. p. 128. 
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songs of joy and grief—with simple strongly marked 
rhythm, often with considerable alliteration, assonancv, 
end rime, parallelism, and repetition: songs to be sung, 
not recited, by the individual or by the group. It is hardly 
conceivable that songs of such import, simple and popular 
lyrics, were ever composed in the stately five-type alliter- 
ating line with its irregularly shifting rhythms, which 
(however well adapted to chanting recitative) had little 
or no singing quality, and which, moreover, were quite 
possibly little known among the common people. In fact, 
the whole body of Anglo-Saxon literature that has come 
down to us does not reflect or interpret the life of the whole 
people: from the poetry as from the prose—including the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle and Bede’s History—we learn a 
good deal of priest, king, eorl, and warrior, but little 
indeed of the simple annals of the poor and humble. 

The existence, to be sure, of popular verse, of ballad-like 
form, with strong and simple rhythm, assonance, and rime 
(not exact or systematic) has been suggested ; though the 
statements have been for the most part brief, allusive, and 
vague, and have not been supported by evidence which 
might have been adduced. For example, Kluge: “ Aber 
diese eigenart [rime] Cynewulfs der von lateinischen 
hymnen gelernt haben muss, war fiir die weitere entwick- 
lung der volkstiimlichen poesie im ags. zeitalter ohne fol- 
gen. Dagegen die bisher wesentlich ausgehobenen fille 
von sporadisch gebrauchten reimen sind . . . von weitrag- 
ender wirkung gewesen: sie bilden den anfangspunkt einer 
entwicklungsreihe, an deren ende Layamons dichtung 
steht.”5 And later: “In der entwicklung dieses end- 
reimes erkennen wir genau die fortschritte; von der volks- 
dichtung nur gelegentlich als versschmuck gebraucht, 


*F. Kluge, “ Zur Geschichte des Reimes,” P. B. B., 1x, 444. 
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steigert sich sein sporadisches auftreten numerell und 
ermoéglicht uns in der geschichte der metrischen technik 
von Caedmons hymnus an bis auf Layamon die allmah- 
liche ausbildung eines neuen versprincipes zu verfolgen, 
das seinen echt germanisch charakter in Layamon jeden- 
falls klar zu schau trigt.””® One may cite also the state- 
ments of Mr. John S. Westlake in the Cambridge History 
of English Initerature : “ During the course of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries the classical rhetorical metre had al- 
ready begun to deteriorate, and was being replaced by the 
sung metre of the popular ballad. . . . Judith contains a 
fair number of lines which are undoubtedly clear types 
of sung verse. . . . The adoption of this metre, which, 
although ancient, here exhibits what are practically its 
first known traces in Old English literature, is carried to 
much greater lengths in the poems imbedded in the Chron- 
icle.” 7 This Old English sung or ballad metre is funda- 
mentally “a four-beat rhythm which must end in a 
stress.” § 
“Vulgar ballads of all descriptions were in this metre 
originally, and what epic classical matter was drawn from 
them was transformed into the rhetorical courtly metre. 
In England the popular metre remained deposed in favor 
of its younger sister, the rhetorical metre, longer than 
elsewhere, and its sphere must have been exclusively the 
vulgar.” ® 

In the middle of the last century Wilhelm Grimm in his 
essay on the history of rime, without marshalling and re- 
viewing the evidence, arrived at a definite opinion: 


* Kluge, op. cit., p. 449. 

* Cambridge Hist. Eng. Lit., 1, 151. 
*Tbid., 1, 661. 

*Ibid., 1, 468. 
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Das wenige was sich aus der zeit vor Otfrid erhalten hat ist 
mythischen oder epischen inhalts und bei dem vortrag dieser dich- 
tungen wird singen und sagen noch keinen eigentlichen gegensatz 
ausgemacht haben. Bloss gesungene lieder jener zeit, vulgares can- 
tilenae, sind nicht auf uns gelangt, doch bestimmte zeugnisse lassen 
an ihrem dasein nicht zweifeln. Die cantica rustica et inepta oder 
turpida et lueuriosa wie die geistlichen in ihrem widerwillen sie 
schalten, mégen sich auf wirkliche, nicht absichtlich vorausgesetzte 
ereignisse bezogen haben, wie dies bei echten volksliedern geschiet. 
Da sie aber meiner meinung nach bei dem gesang nicht konnte ent- 
behrt werden, so ist wohl glaublich, dass jene cantilenae vulgares 
schon darin ihre form gefunden hatten, nemlich in jenen einfachen, 
meist aus vier, manchmal aus sechs oder drei zeilen bestehenden 
absiitzen, die beim volkslied nachweislich bis zum 13. jahrhundert 
fortgedauert haben.” 


But up to the present time little has been done to sub- 
stantiate Grimm’s hypothesis of the vulgares cantilenae ; 
no manuscripts of Anglo-Saxon cantica rustica have turned 
up, and probably none ever will. And the present ortho- 
dox view of the hypothesis is doubtless expressed by Ver- 
rier in his admirable study of English metrics: 


“On pourrait supposer que chez tous les peuples germaniques il 
existait ainsi un métre des chansons libre et varié, a cOté du métre 
plus fixe et plus savant des cinque types, et qu’il s’est perpétué 
jusqu’a nos jours ... dans la poesie populaire de tous les pays 
germaniques. Cette hypothése, quoique plausible, n’est pas néces- 
saire: les formes de cette poésie populaire ont pu naitre du vers 
allitéré normal par une transformation nouvelle, qui apparait claire- 
ment en Allemagne dés la prémiére moitié du [Xe siécle, chez Otfrid, 
et en Angleterre dés la fin du Xe, dans la Chronique Anglo-Sax- 
onne.” * 


And yet there are arguments based upon antecedent prob- 
ability, analogy, and documentary evidence, which, if 
assembled would strengthen the “ plausible hypothesis ” 
to such a degree as to qualify materially the implications 


” Wilhelm Grimm, Zur Geschichte des Reims, Kiénigl. Akad. der 
Wissenschaften, Berlin, 1852, p. 179 f. 
* Paul Verrier, Métrique Anglaise, Paris, 1909, um, p. 165f. 
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of Alden, Schipper, and Kaluza with regard to rime, 
rhythm, and stanza, and to modify and limit the influence 
assigned by them to the Latin hymns and French verse. 

In the first place, without touching on the psychology 
of the matter, it may be said that simple, popular lyrics 
the world over are and always have been strongly rhyth- 
mical, that is, characterized by the regular recurrence of 
stress or accent at sensibly equal time intervals; that this 
rhythm of stress is naturally accompanied and re-enforced 
by the rhythm of homophony (alliteration, assonance, or 
rime), which not only emphasizes the stress rhythm but 
also creates the larger rhythms of verse and strophe.’? 
If then there ever existed among the Anglo-Saxons any 
songs or ballads of popular origin, the overwhelming prob- 
ability is that they were characterized by appreciably regu 
lar stress-rhythm and homophony, so that end rime was 
by no means, to use Professor Alden’s phrase, “a stran- 
ger.” 

That such songs are not preserved in the manuscripts 
is not surprising. Why should we expect to find written 
texts of them? The authors could not write. Who 
would have collected them and written them down? 
Who would have read them if written? The people 
that made them know them by heart, and there were no 
folklore or ballad societies in those days. Asser’s pretty 
story of how King Alfred when a boy competed for, won, 
and memorized the book of Anglo-Saxon poetry offered 
by his mother would seem to offer evidence of the prince’s 
interest in vernacular verse of popular origin. What 
interested him was perhaps the same kind of thing 


%Of. Verrier, 11, p. 212: “L’homophonie sert 4 mettre en relief 
le rythme proprement dit, le rythme intensif, dont elle souligne les 
temps marqués principaux, dont elle aide a signaler la division en 
vers, en strophes, en po®mes.” 
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that interested Charlemagne: “Item,” says Eginhard, 
“ barbara et antiquissima carmina, quibus veterum regum 
actus et bella canebantur, scripsit memoriaeque manda- 
vit.” 28 These carmina, to be sure, may have been of 
simple ballad-like nature, arising from the people, and 
celebrating the feats of ancient kings, though the prob- 
ability is rather that they were longer poems in epic style 
which had grown out of earlier popular songs. We don’t 
know. Light would be shed on many vexed points of 
literary history if we once might have a glimpse of that 
Anglo-Saxon book with its beautiful initial letter which 
caught Prince Alfred’s eye, or study that collection of 
barbara et antiquissima carmina which held so much in- 
terest for Charlemagne. But of the existence of simple 
lyrics other than the ballad there can be no doubt: the 
name is leoP or sang. And they were of many kinds: 
sorhleof, licleof or licsang, giftleop, brydleof or brydsang, 
fyrdleof, gupleof, hildeleof, wigleof, fusleof, and the 
like.1* Doubtless there were love songs also, for we find 
winnileod included among the popular songs in the ver- 
nacular: “ Plebios psalmos seculares cantilenas aut win- 
nileod; plebios psalmos seculares cantilenas vel rusticos 
psalmos sine auctoritate vel cantus aut winnileod; plebios 
psalmos rustigiu sanc vel winnilioth; plebios psalmos can- 
tica rustica et inepta odo winnileod.”+5 Furthermore, 
from their nature it may be inferred that leof and sang 
were sung by the group as well as by the individual—prob- 
ably that in the main they were choral songs. And one of 
the specific meanings of dream is choral song, for the 
glosses give as its equivalent: efenhleofrung, concentus, 


Cf. F. M. Warren, P. M. L. A., xxvi, 299. 
“Cf. Pauls Grundr., 2nd ed., m, 958 ff. 
% Cf. Grundr., u, 69f., also 37-43. 
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adunationes multarum vocum, jubilatio, melodia, duplex 
sonus, harmonia.}* 

Whatever may have been the status of folk-lyric and 
ballad before the conversion to Christianity, after that 
event these songs of the people were frowned upon by the 
Church and regarded with contempt by the learned, who 
now became acquainted with Latin poetry—with Vergil, 
Lucan, and Statius, as well as with Ambrosius and the 
other hymn writers, and with the fourth century gram- 
marians, who had much to say on Latin metrics. The 
terms cantica rustica et inepta, vulgares cantilenae, bar- 
bara carmina, connote disapproval, even though rustica 
and vulgares may possibly be translated by the word ver- 
nacular, “Gegen den Volkesgesang freilich in allen sei- 
nen Gestaltungen verhielt sich die Kirche ablehnend, ja 
feindselig, und so ist es nicht zu verwundern, dass davon 
nur Weniges auf uns gekommen ist.”+* This hostility 
was common, 

Granting then, as we must, that simple songs of popular 
origin existed both before and after the conversion to 
Christianity, and that there was much group or choral 
singing of these songs, which often accompanied the 
dance,!® what was the form of this humble poetry? Was 
it the same as that which prevails in the body of Anglo- 
Saxon and with which we are familiar—alliterating long 
lines of the five types, without stanza, end rime, or uni- 
formity of rhythm? Or was it essentially different? Can 
one imagine a group singing and dancing to the tune of 
Sievers’ five types? Or can one picture a mother sooth- 
ing her baby with a five-type cradle song? 


* Of. Grundr., 1, 973, also 47-50. 
" Grundr., u, 62f., also 973 f. 
* Of. Grundr., u, 47 f. 
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In the discussion of this question there has been much 
fallacious argumentation, which amounts to plain begging 
the question. The fallacy lies in the assumption that all 
early Germanic poetry was composed in the alliterative 
verse. For example, Verrier, asswming that the allitera- 
tive verse was the only form, proceeds to argue that it was 
sung as well as recited. “ Rien ne s’oppose donc,” he says, 
“4 ce que les Germains, aprés l’époque des grandes inva- 
sions, aient continué non seulement 4 réciter en mesure 
leur vers allitéré, mais encore 4 le chanter, comme au 
temps de Tacite leurs aieux le chantaient en l’honneur 
des dieux et 4 la gloire des héros. L’historien latin y 
revient en plusieurs endroits. Il s’agit presque partout 
du chant choral (concentus, Germania, III), qui exige la 
mesure isochrone, en particulier le chant de marche. II 
y avait aussi des danses chantées, comme en temoigne 
Sidoine Apollinaire: 


Barbaricos resonabat hymen scythicisque choreis 
Nubebat flauo similis noua nupta marito. 


Julien avait entendu les Alamans chanter en choeur des 
chants sauvages, dont,la mélodie ma;quait de charme pour 
ses oreilles, mais ne laissait pas de ravir les chanteurs.” ?° 
And he quotes Jordanis: “ Ante quos etiam cantu maiorum 
facta modulationibus citharisque canebant.” ?° 

Thus, assuming that alliterative verse was the only form, 
and reasoning from cano and cantus, he arrives at the con- 
clusion that all early Germanic verse was sung. Even 
granting, for the sake of the argument, that the assump- 
tion is correct, the conclusion would be doubtful, for cano 
and cantus might well enough refer to a chanting recita- 


* Verrier, Metrique Anglaise, 11, 163. 
* Verrier, op. cit., 1, 163 n. 
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tive with cithara accompaniment. On the other hand, 
concentus can refer to nothing but group singing, as for 
example in dance songs, wedding songs, and the like. But 
choral singing demands and presupposes simple, regular, 
strongly marked stress-rhythm. One can not march or 
dance to the rhythms of the alliterative verse. 

Verrier thinks the Caedmon story related by Bede to be 
conclusive evidence that the alliterative verse (assumed 
to be the only form) was sung. Caedmon “chanta en 
réve des vers qu’il put répéter 4 son reveil. Béde (672- 
735) en donne une traduction latine dans son Histoire 
Ecclésiastique. Dans le manuscrit d’Ely de cette his- 
toire, écrit en 737, le copiste a mis en marge le texte 
original, et nous le trouvons reproduit en saxon occidental 
dans la traduction de Béde qu’a fait ou fait faire Alfred 
le Grand. Qu’il soit authentique ou non, peu importe. 
Tout ce que je veux conclure, c’est que pour Bede et pour 
Alfred il pouvait se chanter: or il est en vers allitérés de 
forme normale (types A. B. D. E.)” #4 Conceding that 
the authenticity of the vernacular texts is doubtful, he 
maintains that both Bede and his Ang!o-Saxon translator, 
in describing the poem of Caedmon, use terms that mean 
singing, not chanting recitative. And he quotes Bede’s 
Latin cano and carmen and the Anglo-Saxon singan, 
though he does not show that these terms might not also 
describe a rhythmic recitation with harp accompaniment. 
But the fallacy of the whole argument appears in Ver- 
rier’s last two sentences: “ Whether it [the vernacular 
version] be authentic or not—it is in the alliterativg verses 
of normal form, types A. B. D. E.” As if for the purpose 
of his argument the form is of any significance whatever 
unless it is the original, authentic form. As a matter of 


™ Verrier, op. cit., p. 164. 
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fact, there is very considerable evidence that neither of 
the vernacular versions is authentic, for they both follow 
closely the Latin of Bede, who expressly declares that he 
jis giving only the substance or sensus and not the order 
(ordo) of the Caedmon poem. “. . . ipse coepit cantare,” 
says Bede, “in laudem dei conditoris versus, quos num- 
quam audierat, quorum iste est sensus: ‘ Nunc laudare de- 
bemus auctorem regni caelestis, potentiam creatoris et con- 
silium illius, facta patris gloriae. Quomodo ille, cum sit 
aeternus deus, omnium miraculorum auctor extitit, qui 
primo filiis hominum caelum pro culmine tecti, dehinc ter- 
ram custos humani generis omnipotens creavit.’ Hic est 
sensus, non autem ordo ipse verborum, quae dormiens ille 
canebat.” 2? A glance at the Anglo-Saxon—Northumbri- 
an or West Saxon—suggests strongly that it is a close 
translation of Bede’s sensus verbatim et ordinatim as far 
as possible. In other words, neither Bede’s account nor 
the so-called Caedmon hymn in the vernacular is worth 
anything as evidence with regard to the original form of 
the hymn.”* Even granting for the sake of the argument 
that the extant vernacular hymn is authentic in form, we 
should have no more knowledge than before of the popular 
verse forms; for the angel would never—humanly speak- 
ing—have permitted Caedmon to compose a doxology in 
the undignified and despised form. 

In Bede’s account. there is another point that should be 
noted: because of his divine inspiration, Caedmon was 
never able to compose any frivolous or idle poetry: “ Unde 
nil umquam frivoli et supervacui poematis facere potuit, 
sed ea tantummodo, quae ad religionem pertinent, religio- 


* Bede, Hist. Hccl., Iv, cap. 24. 
*T refrain from discussing the mythical, folklore quality of Bede’s 
account and of poetic inspiration through dreams, 
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sam eius linguam decebant.” A legitimate inference is 
that vernacular poetry of the kind that seemed to Bede 
frivolous and idle was common enough at the beginning 
of the eighth century; and if Caedmon could not sing 
such songs in gebeorscipe (in convivio), there were many 
who could. But here again, in default of any affirmative 
evidence, it is hard to believe that these feasting and drink- 
ing songs were ever composed in alliterating five-type 
verse, 

The story of Aldhelm standing on the bridge and sing- 
ing quasi artem cantitandi professus is also pertinent evi- 
dence that popular songs were common in the eighth cen- 
tury. For William of Malmesbury says that Aldhelm 
substituted in his song (carmen triviale) scriptural words 
for the original (sensim inter iudicra verbis scripturarum 
insertis) and that the song was still sung in the twelfth 
century (adhue vulgo cantatur).** 

There can be no doubt then of the existence of much 
popular verse and song not represented in the manuscripts 
which have come down to us—all sorts of vulgares cantt- 
lenae and cantica rustica, feasting songs, wedding songs, 
war songs, songs of grief. And further there can be no 
doubt that many of these songs were adapted to group 
singing (dream, efenhleofrung, concentus) which presup- 
poses a rhythmic form quite different from that of the 
body of extant Anglo-Saxon poetry, that is, a form charac- 
terized by the regular recurrence of stress at sensibly 
equal time intervals and by the employment of homophony 
(assonance, end rime, and alliteration) to re-enforce this 
rhythm and to create the larger rhythms of verse and 
stanza. This is indeed a plausible hypothesis and one that 
we are bound to arrive at by a priori reasoning—the spon- 


“Cf. Grundr., 11, 974; also Verrier, op. cit., 0, 164. 
7 
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taneous origin and development of regular rhythm and 
homophony in simple lyrics. 

But we may go a step further. It is instructive to con- 
sider the history of rhythm (accentual verse) and homo- 
phony in Latin poetry. Just as “classic ’”’ Anglo-Saxon 
poetry is in the five-type alliterating verse, so classic Latin 
poetry is in quantitative verse. But there is conclusive 
evidence to show that from the earliest times there existed 
in abundance popular Latin verse of a different form, 
characterized by regular stress-rhythm and homophony.”® 
“Ttaque duplex Poeseos genus olim exsurrexit, alterum 
antiquius, sed ignobile ac plebium, alterum nobile et a 
doctis tantummodo viris excultum. LIllud rhythmicum, 
illud metricum appellatum est. Sed quod potissimum est 
animadvertendum quamquam Metrica Poesis primas ar- 
ripuerit, omniumque meliorum suffragio et usu probata 
laudibus ubique ornaretur: attamen Rhythmica Poesis non 
propterea defecit apud Graecos atque Latinos. Quum 
enim vulgus indoctum et rustica gens Poetam interdum 
agere vellet, nec legibus metri addiscendis par erat ; quales 
poterat, versus efformare perexit: hoe est, Rhythmo con- 
tenta, Metrum contemsit: Metrum, inquam, hoc est, rigi- 
das prosodiae leges quas perfecta Poesis sequitur.” 7® 
Rhythmus was the regular word used to describe this 
popular accentual verse in vulgar use and to distinguish 


* Cf. Verrier, op. cit., 11, 191: “Il semble bien que dans les dictons 
et formules de toute sorte les Italiotes aient voulu rattacher les 
idées par la ressemblance du son, afin d’en mieux marquer le lien 
logique ou émotionnel et de le mieux graver dans la mémoire.” E. 
g.: “Terra pestem teneto, saluo hic moneto,” or “ Nec huic morbo 
caput crescat aut si creverit tabescat.” ‘Cf. Verrier, m, ch. vit 
(L’Homophonie) . 

* Muratori, Antigqg. Ital. Diss. 40, quoted by Trench, Sacred Latin 
Poetry, p. 21. 
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it from the dignified and learned metrum.** The gram- 
marians are explicit in making the distinction.*® 

It will be sufficient to note here what Bede says on this 
point in his De Arte Metrica, which of course deals with 
Latin, not with vernacular, poetry. After explaining the 
structure of the principal Latin classic meters and refer- 
ring to others, he continues: 


Videtur autem rhythmus metris esse consimilis, quae est verborum 
modulata compositio non metrica ratione sed numero syllabarum ad 
judicium aurium examinata, ut sunt carmina vulgarium poetarum. 
Et quidem rhythmus sine metro esse potest, metrum vero sine 
rhythmo esse non potest: quod liquidius ita definitur. Metrum est 
ratio cum modulatione: rhythmus modulatio sine ratione: plerumque 
tamen casu quodam invenies etiam rationem in rhythmo non arti- 
ficis moderatione servatum, sed sono et ipsa modulatione ducente, 
quem vulgares poetae necesse est rustice docti faciant docte: quomodo 
et ad instar iambici metri pulcherrime factus est hymnus ille prae- 
clarus: 

Rex aeterne Domine 
Rerum creator omnium 
Qui eras ante secula 
Semper cum patre filius. 


Et alii Ambrosiani non pauci. Item ad formam metri trochaici 
canunt hymnum de die judicii per alphabetum: 


Apparebit repentina 
Dies magna Domini, 
Fur obscura velut nocte 
Improvisos occupans.” 


*¥Forcellini; Totius Latinitatis Lewicon: “Rhythmus.... in 
rhythmis non servatur ordo, modo eadem quantitas: idem enim 
rhythmus est in anapaesto superant quod in dactylo conterit.” 

* Cf. Keil, Grammatici Latini: Iv, 533; v1, 41 f., 206 f., 282, 374, 
631. 

” Bede, Miscellaneous Works, Giles ed., v1, 77 ff. Cf. also Lingard, 
Hist. and Antiq. of the Anglo-Saxon Church, 11, 146 f.: “ Among the 
Latins, there had long existed poets of an inferior class, who had 
emancipated themselves from the shackles which had been imposed 
upon them by their classic masters, and had adopted a more easy 
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This shows clearly enough that Bede was familiar with 
the accentual rhythms of the “vulgar,” popular Latin 
poetry and that he considered certain hymns in this popu- 
lar style admirable. 

Just why the hymn writers from Ambrosius on adopted 
and increasingly used the popular accentual verse with 
1ime in preference to the quantitative form may be 1 
question for debate. The fact is, they did. There can be 
no doubt, however, that strong accentual rhythm is well 
adapted to choral singing and that homophony not only 
re-enforces this rhythm but is also a great aid to the mem- 
ory. We get some light from St. Augustine, who explains 
why he uses accentual rhythm in his verses against the 
Donatists: “ Volens etiam causam Donatistarum ad ipsius 
humillimi vulgi et omnino imperitorum atque idiotarum 
notitiam pervenire et eorum, quantum fiere per nos pos- 
set, inhaerere memoriae, psalmum, qui eis cantaretur, per 
latinas litteras feci . . . ideo autem non aliquo carminis 
genere id fieri volui, ne me necessitas metrica ad aliqua 
verba, quae vulgo minus sunt usitata conpelleret.” *° It is 


system of versification, by substituting the harmony of emphasis or 
accent for the harmony of metre. It might indeed happen that both 
would coincide; but that was a matter of chance: the poet judged 
of the melody by the ear, attending to the artificial distribution of 
the accent, and not to the measure of the syllable. Thus in a line 
of eight syllables, by placing the ictus on every second syllable, he 
formed an imitation of iambic tetrameter verse; and by placing it 
on the first and every second syllable afterwards in succession, an 
imitation of the trochaic.” Here, however, it should be noted that, 
in view of the evidence furnished by Verrier (op. cit., m1, ch. VII} 
with regard to the antiquity of homophony, the vulgares poetae never 
had been bound by the shackles of classic meter, and that therefore 
it is not correct to say that they emancipated themselves from these 
shackles. 

*® Augustini Retractationum Lib. 1, cap. xvm1 (Corpus Scriptorum 
Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum, vol. 51, p. 16). In this interesting 
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legitimate to infer that accentual, homophonous verse was 
long familiar to the common people and would therefore 
appeal to them. 

Indeed at the very beginning of Latin literature, before, 
through imitation of the Greek, classical verse forms had 
become fixed, we find homophony in Ennius, e. g.: 

Caelum nitescere, arbores frondescere, 
Vites laetificae pampinis pubescere, 
Rami bacarum ubertate incuruescere. 
—(Cf. Verrier, m1, 193 f.). 


But accentual verse with rime or alliteration was early 
abandoned by literary poets and banished from polite so- 
ciety. It was regarded as vulgar and barbarous by the 
“ docti.” Rime in particular was regarded with contempt. 
As Verrier says, “ L’homophonie s’associait dans |l’esprit 
des poétes lettrés aux dictons triviaux ou au moins prosa- 
iques, 4 la poésie populaire et vieillotte, de forme inculte, 
comme aux jeux de mots de Plaute: elle ne pouvait laisser 
d’avoir pour eux quelque chose de vulgaire; ils ne pouva- 
ient manquer de la bannir au fur et 4 mesure qu’ils imita- 
ient avec plus d’exactitude leurs modéles grecs.” *1_ The 
attitude of the grammarians is shown by Pompeius: “ Ho- 
moeoteleuton est quotiens in verba exitus est unius soni. 
. . . Antiquum est hoe totum, hodie nemo facit; siqui 
fecerit, ridetur.” *? 


composition, as aids to memory the author uses accentual syllabic 
rhythm, rime, stanzas in alphabetical order, and the refrain. 

* Verrier, op. cit., 11, 193 f. 

® Keil, Grammatici Latini, vy, 304. The quotation sounds familiar: 
it is substantially what the free verse enthusiast thinks today about 
rime. Indeed, contempt for rime is no new thing: it seems to be 
a recurrent phenomenon. Recall Ascham: “... rude beggarly 
riming . . to follow rather the Goths in riming than the Greeks in 
true versifying were even to eat acorns with swine, when we may 
freely eat wheat bread among men.” Or Milton’s characterization 
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Regardless of the contempt of the docti, rime in accent- 
ual Latin verse persisted in the poetry of the people, and 
was destined to achieve in the fourth and following centu- 
ries a sanction which later made it tremendously influential 
in all Christendom. “. . . usage de la rime se développa 
dans la poésie latine populaire. Elle y existait certaine- 
ment au IVe siécle. Les poétes chrétiens la lui emprun- 
térent en méme temps que le métre de leurs hymnes ac- 
centuelles. . . . C’est saint Ambroise (333-397) qui in- 
troduisit dans cette église [Milan] le chant des hymnes. 
Il en composa lui-méme un certain nombre. En voici 


quelques vers: 
Sic quinque millibus viris 
Dum quinque panes dividis, 
Edentium sub dentibus 
In ore crescebat cibus. Hymne V. 


Somno refectis artibus 
Spreto cubili surgimus; 
Nobis, pater, canentibus 
Adesse te deposcimus. 


Te lingua primum concinat, 

Te mentis ardor amtiat; 

Ut actuum sequentiur 

Tu, sancte, sis exordium. Hymne IX.”* 


It is hardly necessary to trace here the use of rime in 
,accentual verse from the time of Ambrosius, Hilary and 
Prudentius in the fourth century down through the Mid- 
dle Ages. Of the 153 Latin hymns of the Anglo-Saxon 
church, derived chiefly from a manuscript of the eleventh 
century,** at least one-third show rime which is fairly regu- 


of rime as “the invention of a barbarous age to set off wretched 
matter and lame metre; . . . a thing of itself to all judicious ears 
trivial and of no musical delight.” (Introduction to P. L.) 

® Verrier, op. cit., 11, p. 194. 

“Latin Hymns of the Anglo-Saron Church, Surtees Society, vol. 
XXIII. 
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lar and apparently not accidental, while many others show 
sporadic rime. One of the oldest Latin rhythmical com- 
positions which originated in Britain is the prayer of Gil- 
das (ca. 550), which consists of 40 eleven-syllable lines 
in rimed pairs, and begins: 

Dei patris festinare maximum 

Mihi cito peto adiutorium. 


Iesu Christi imploro suffragia 
Qui natus est ex virgine Maria.™ 


And Bede not only looked with favor upon accentual 
hymns (as we have seen), but apparently wrote them him- 
self; for in the list of his works at the end of his Ecclesi- 
astical History he mentions a Librum hymnorum diverso 
metro sive rhythmo.** But since Bede’s hymns have not 
been positively identified, it is not possible to determine 
whether or not he used rime. It is fairly certain that 
Aldhelm, besides the vernacular songs referred to above, 
composed also accentual Latin verse with rime.*7 And the 
following passage from St. Boniface shows that as early 
as the eighth century rhythmus connoted rime: “ Tertium 
quoque [carminis genus] non pedum mensura elucubra- 


*Ed. by Wilhelm Meyer, “Gildae Oratio Rhythmica,” Nach- 
richten, k. Gesells. der Wissensch., PhilolyHist. Klasse, Géttingen, 
1912, p. 48 ff. 

*In view of the distinction which Bede is at pains to make be- 
tween metrum and rhythmus in his De Arte Metrica, it is hard to 
understand the use of sive here. 

* Cf. Du Cange, sub rythmici versus: “ Epist. 4 inter eas quae S. 
Bonifacio Moguntino adscribuntur: Obsecro ut mihi Aldhelmi Epis- 
copi aliqua opuscula, seu prosarum seu metrorum, aut rhythmi- 
corum mittere digneris.” ‘Cf. also Manitius, Handbuch der Klass. 
Altertumswissenschaft, rx, 140: “‘Sicher Hat sich Aldhelm auch mit 
rhythmischen Gedichten befasst. .... ut non inconvenienter car- 
mine rhythmico dici queat: 


Christus passus patibulo atque leti latibulo 
Virginem virgo virgini commendabat tutamini.” 
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tum, sed octonis syllabis in quolibet versu compositis, una 
eademque littera comparibus linearum tramitibus aptata 
cursim calamo perante caraxatum tibi . . . dicavi.” ** 
Du Cange continues his discussion of rythmict versus: 
“At rythmicos versus vocarunt scriptores aevi inferioris, 
quos alii Leoninos, seu dporeAevrovs, Alvarus (ninth cen- 
tury) in Vita S. Eulogii num. 3: Epistolatim in invicem 
egimus, et rythmicis versibus non laudibus mulcebamus.” 
The word rythmus very early meant rime: Dante regularly 
uses it in that sense in his Latin works.*® And, notwith- 
standing the arguments of Diez,*® Kérting,*! and others, 
the New English Dictionary is unquestionably correct in 
its derivation of English rime: “Rime<O. F. rime 
< *ridme, *ritme ad Lat. rithmus, rythmus, more correctly 
rhythmus a Gr. pv640s == measured motion, time, propor- 
tion. In medieval Latin the terms rithmt and rithmici 
versus were used to denote accentual in contrast to quan- 
titative verse (metra). As similarity of the terminal 
sounds was a common feature of accentual verse, rithmus 
naturally came to have the sense of rime.” 4? 

In Latin, then, the literary quantitative verse was pre- 
ceded and later accompanied by a vast amount of unwrit- 


“ Liber ,Epistolarum 8. Bonifacii, Epist. 65, quoted by Du Cange 
sub rythmici versus. 

Cf. De Vulgari Eloquentia} chs. 5, 9, 12, and 13. 

“Diez, Etymologisches Wérterbuch der Rom. Sprachen, 5th ed. 

“ Kérting, Lateinisch-Rom. Wérterbuch, 3rd ed. 

“It is hardly necessary to mujtiply instances showing that ryth- 
mus and rime were synonymous; but. cf. Promptorium Parvulorum: 
“Ryme: Rhythmus, -mi, Rithma, -atis; Rymyn: Rhythmico, -as, 
avi.” Cf. also Catholicon Anglicum: “to Ryme, rithmicari: a Ryme, 
rithmus.” Cf. also Thompson, G. A.: Elizabethan Criticism of 
Poetry (Un. of Chicago Diss., 1914), p. 13: (Quoting Stanyhurst) 
“What Tom Towley is so simple that will not attempt to be s 
rithmour? . ..s. Good God, what a fry of such wooden rythmours 
doth swarm in stationars’ shops! ” Cf. also the “ Ars Rithmicandi ” 
(14th century) in Reliquiae Antiquae, 1, 30 ff. 
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ten popular accentual verse—rythmi or rythmici versus— 
with strong stress and homophony. Though this early 
popular poetry was virtually unrecorded, its rhythms, per- 
haps because of their popular appeal, were adopted. by the 
clerical hymn writers. And the word rythmus connoted 
rime. 

So in Anglo-Saxon England there was much popular 
verse, unwritten, scorned and condemned by the clerics. 
Many of these cantica rustica were undoubtedly choral 
songs with stress-rhythm and homophony. The analogy 
of popular Latin poetry suggests strongly the existence of 
Anglo-Saxon rythmici versus,‘* which preceded and con- 
tinued to exist beside the literary and learned alliterative 
poetry. 

Occasionally even in the Anglo-Saxon poetry (and 
prose) that was preserved in manuscript we find rime here 
and there. Sometimes it seems to be accidental; some- 
times it arises from the introduction of ready-made riming 
phrases or formulas (e. g., hider and fider, feond and 
freond, gleam and dream, wid and sid, etc.) ; and some- 
times it is evidently striven for,** e. g., in'the well-known 
passage in Hlene beginning: 

“Indeed, ryhthmici versus are so ratural that they are not im- 
probably the humble beginnings of puetry everywhere and precede 
literary poetry in all literatures: e. g., with regard the Celtic, cf. 
Verrier, op. cit., 11, p. 196: “L’usage de la rime chez les Bretons 
de France et chez ceux de Grande-Bretagne prouve qu’ils s’en ser- 
vaient au commencement du Ve siécle: ils ne pouvaient guére l’avoir 
empruntée aux hymnes latines, encore toutes récentes”; and with 
regard to Old Norse, cf. Du Cange, sub modus: “ cantus rhythmicus. 
Sueno in Hist. Danica, cap. 1: A quo primum modis Islandensibus 
Skioldauger sunt reges nuncupati. Id est, in rhythmis, carminibus, 
sive cantilenis antiquiis, quibus Islandi fortia heroum ad lyram in 
conviviis decantare solebant.” Cf. also F. M. Warren, “ The Ro- 
mance Lyric,” P. M. L. A., XXvI, 235 ff. 

“It is hardly necessary to multiply instances. For the collection 
and classification of Anglo-Saxon rimes, cf. Kluge, “ Zur Geschichte 
des Reimes,” P. B. B., 1x, 422 f. 
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pus ic frod ond fus purh pet fecne hus 
word-creftum wef ond wundrum les, 
pragum preodude ond gepanc reodode 
nihtes naerwe; nysse ic gearwe. 
And the Rimed Poem (tenth century) shows conclusively 
what one could do if he put his mind on the business of 
riming,*® for it is probably the most berimed body of verse 
in English literary history. For example, consider: 
flah mah flitep, flan man hwitep, 
borgsorg biteb, bald ald witep, 
wree sec writep, wrap ab smitep— 
syngryn sidep, searofearo glidep. (vv. 62-65). 
Though it is true, as Kluge *° and Verrier ** have point- 
ed out, that rime increases in frequency in the alliterative 
five-type verse from Beowulf on, the increase in this liter- 
ary poetry ** is too slight to be significant: what has been 
preserved of Anglo-Saxon poetry never becomes regularly 
and completely rhythmical, rimed, or strophic in form. It 
may be recited or chanted, but it does not have a singing 
rhythm: its varying rhythms suggest those of the Pater 
Noster and the Credo *® rather than those of the accentual 
Latin hymns. The fact is that virtually no lyric verse has 
“Whether the poem is an imitation of the O. N. runhenda does 
not matter. The whole poem is sui generis in Anglo-Saxon. It is 
interesting to note, however, that many of the rimed phrases of which 
it is made up (e. g., borgsorg biteb) have the characteristics of 
proverbial wisdom, and so suggest antiquity and popular origin. 
“ Kluge, “ Zur Geschichte des Reimes,” P. B. B., 1x, 444. 
“Verrier, op. cit., m, 201. 
“ Whatever the provenance of Beowulf, the poem as we have it is 
of course literary. 


“Cf.: 
Pater noster qui es in coelis 
Sanctificetur nomen tuum 
Adveniat regnum tuum 
Fiat voluntas tua _ sicut in celo, etc. 
and 


Credo in deum_patrem omnipotentem 
Et in Jesum Christum filium eius unicum, etc. 
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been preserved, that is, no verse adapted to, and intended 
for, singing. And when we recall that the monks, from 
whom all our manuscripts have come, held the vulgares 
cantilenae and cantica rustica in contempt, the absence of 
the popular song is easily accounted for. Of the form of 
these popular lyrics we have no direct manuscript evi- 
dence.®° 

Yet in addition to the presumptive and circumstantial 
evidence just considered, there are in the monkish manu- 
scripts certain hints and scraps, which are the more con- 
vincing as evidence because they are the unconscious ad- 
missions of hostile witnesses. In the first place, the large 
number of homophonous phrases (with rime or allitera- 
tion or both) in legal formulas proves incontestably that 
the use of rime as well as of alliteration was natural and 
spontaneous among the Germanic tribes everywhere. Legal 
phrases such as to slitan offe to bitan, unclene ond un- 
mene, ceorl ond eorl, griPian ond frifian, red ond 
ded, healdan ond wealdan, be stronde ond be londe,®* are 
significant: no one would maintain that the rime here is 
exotic.5? And in other prose than the laws we find abun- 

© What indeed was the form of the Hildebrandslied or of the con- 
stituent parts of Beowulf before the monks wrote the inanuscripts of 
these poems? Ballads in alliterating five-type vere? Or more 
rhythmical songs adapted to choral singing? We do not know. Taci- 
tus uses the word concentus, “ qui exige,” as Verrier says, “la mesure 
isochrone, en particulier le chant de marche.” (Cf. Verrier: op. cit., 
11, 163 and notes) ; and, as we have seen, Du Cange, defining modus, 
equates it with cantus rhythmicus, and cites Sueno in Hist. Danica 
cap. 1: “ A quo primum modis Islandensibus Skioldauger sunt reges 
nuncupati. Id est, in rhythmis, carminibus, sive cantilenis antiquiis, 
quibus Islandi fortia heroum facta ad lyram in conviviis decantare 
solebant.” Hence it may be that Charlemagne’s barbara et anti- 
quissima carmina, quibus veterum regum actus et bella canebantur 
had a form different from that of the alliterative epic which presum- 
ably grew out of them. 

" Cf. Kluge, P. B. B., 1x, 424 f. 

"Cf. Verrier, op. cit., 1, 199: “ De méme que les anciens Italiotes, 
les anciens Germains possédaient déjé de nombreuses formules homo- 
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dant use of rimed rhythmic formulas, e. g.: growan ond 
blowan, on ete ond on wete, liss ond bliss, swicol ond 
ficol, wlane ond ranc, werian ond nerian, stalu ond qualu, 
berypan ond bestrypan.** Just as now, so in the begin- 
ning the riming or alliterating formula had a charm for 
the ear and clung to the memory. And the literary poets 
frequently made use of such phrases, e. g.: healdan ond 
wealdan, steap ond geap, gleam ond dream, wrencan ond 
blencan, frod ond god, dreosan ond hreosan.** These for- 
mulas, considered alone, offer sufficient proof that in the 
earliest times whatsoever the principle of rime was famil- 
iar and congenial to the Anglo-Saxon mind. 

As has been said, we have no manuscript record of gen- 
uine popular Anglo-Saxon poetry in its original form. 
Without exception, all manuscripts in England, as else- 
where, contain only such material as would pass the cen- 
sorship of clerical redactors and scribes. Therefore, with 
regard to that small fraction of Anglo-Saxon poetry which 
touches upon or is concerned with early and heathen 
themes, we can not be certain of either the original con- 
tent or the original form. We are sure of one thing: that 
practically all of this material was moulded, manipulated, 
and veneered with the teachings and phraseology of the 
Church. When then we turn to the few extant Anglo- 
Saxon charms and incantations, which constitute the near- 
est approach to primitive popular poetry,®° we must not 


phoniques, o2 figurait le plus souvent l’allitération, mais aussi la 
consonance, l’assonance ou la rime. Ils en employaient A coup sur 
avant de se séparer en plusieurs peuples: nous en retrouvons dans 
la prose des anciens dialectes germaniques, qui leur sont communes a 
tous.” 

= For numerous examples, cf. Kluge, op. cit., p. 424. 

“There are many. Cf. Kluge, p. 425 f. 

=It might plausibly be maintained that the incantation wherever 
found is the most primitive form of poetry, and that it contains in 
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forget that even these charms as we have them are Christ- 
tanized charms, in which the names of Christ and the Vir- 
gin are invoked and the Pater Noster and Ter Sanctus 
mingle freely with the vernacular. Though the baptismal 
vow involved forsaking the devil and all his works and all 
the heathen gods, the Church was willing to compromise 
by appropriating and giving a new turn to heathen prac- 
tices which, too deeply rooted to be eradicated, might be 
diverted to her use. As with Easter, so it was with the 
charms: the effort to Christianize them is obvious. 

And yet in all of them—in some more than in others— 
pagan elements are evident. And if we notice particularly 
the lyric part of the incantation, the adjuration or prayer 
which follows the narrative element, we shall discover that 
this part of the formula tends to become more regularly 
rhythmical and homophonous, e. g. : 

Erce, Erce, Erce, eorpan modor, 
Geunne pe se alwalda,_ece drihten, 
Aecera wexendra and wridendra, 
Eacniendra and elniendra, 
Sceafta heries, scire-westma 
And pere bradan’ bere westma 


And pere hwitan hwaete westma 
And ealre eorban westma.” 


Also: 


Gif pu were on fell scoten opbe were on flese scoten 
Opbe were on blod scoten opbe were on ban scoten 
Oppe were on lip scoten; naefre ne sy pin lif atesed; 

Gif hit were esa gescot obbe hit were ylfa gescot 

Oppe hit were haegtessan gescot: nu ic wille pin helpan. 
pis pe to bote esa gescotes, pis pe to bote ylfa gescotes, 
pis pe to bote hegtessan gescotes: ic pin wille helpan.” 





germinal form the beginnings from which evolve in the process of the 
ages narrative, lyric, and dramatic poetry. 

* First charm, vv. 50-57, G-W. Bibl., 1, 315. 

"Second charm, vv. 20-26, G-W. Bibl., 1, 318. 
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Also: 

Sitte ge, sigewif, sigab to eorpan! 

Naefre ge wilde to wudu fleogan! 

Beo ge swa gemindige mines godes, 

Swa bib manna gehwilc metes and epeles.* 
Also: 

Find paet feoh and fere paet feoh 

And hafa peet feoh and heald paet feoh.” 
Also: 


pis me to bote bere laban letbyrde, 
pis me to bote bere sweran swertbyrde, 
pis me to bote bere laban lambyrde.” 


Since we are in quest of traces of primitive popular 
poetry, and since the few Anglo-Saxon charms preserved 
(and reformed) are doubtless insignificant in number 
when compared to those which are lost, it is pertinent to 
our inquiry here to glance at the early continental Ger- 
manic charms of which we have manuscript evidence. 
Though these too have been “ edited,” we find in them as 
in the Anglo-Saxon incantations certain primitive ele- 
ments. And as in the Anglo-Saxon we find the same ten- 
dency toward homophony and regularity of rhythm, e. g.: 

Eiris sazun idisi sazun hera duoder. 
Suma hapt heptidun, suma heri lezidun, 


Suma clubodun umbi cuniouuidi: 
Insprine haptbandun, invar vigandun! “ 


* Third charm, vv. 8-11, G-W. Bibl., L, 320. 

® Fourth charm, vv. 8, 9; G-W Bibdl., 1, 325. 

“Seventh charm, vv. 4-6, G-W Bibl., 327. Cf. also the eighth 
charm, vv. 21 ff., G-W. Bibl., 1, 329. 

“ Erster Merseburger Spruch, vv. 1-4: for the collection cf. Mtillen- 
hoff und Scherer, Denkmiiler deutschen Poesie u. Prosa, 1, §§ Iv, XIV, 
XVI, XLVII. 
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Thu biguolen Sinthgunt, Sunna era suister, 
Thu biguolen Frija, Volla era suister: 

Thu biguolen Uuodan, so he uuola conda, 
Sose benrenki, sose bluotrenki, _sose lidirenki: 
Ben zi bena,  bluot zi bluoda, 

Lid zi gilidin, sose gelimida sin.” 


Also: 


Sizi, sizi, bina: inbot dir sancte Marja. 
Hurolob ni habe du: zi holce ni flue du, 

Noh du mir nindrinnes, noh du mir nintuuinnest. 
Sizi vilu stillo, uuirki godes uuillon.* 


Still other examples which might be cited must be rele- 
gated to a foot-note.** 


* Zweiter Merseburger Spruch, vv. 3-8. 
* Lorscher Bienensegen, vv. 3-6. 
* Cf. Miillenhoff u. Scherer, vol. I, sec. XLVIT: 


Also verstant du, _ bluotrinna, 

Durh des heiligen Christes minna: 

Du verstant an der note, 

Also der Jordan tate. (Milstiiter Blutsagen, vv. 7-10.) 


Cf. also the longer “‘ Miinchner Ausfahrtsegen,” no. 3 in sec. XLvII. 
Early Christian prayers in the vernacular assume and continue the 
form of the heathen incantations. Cf. Friedrich Fialsig, Zauber- 
spruch bei den Germanen, Leipzig, 1910, p. 16f.: “Trotz aller An- 
strengungen und aller spiiter angewendeten Harte, und obgleich auch 
seit dem friihesten Zeiten die Staatsgewalt die Bemiihungen der 
Kirche unterstiitzte, ist es ihr nicht gelungen, Zauberglauben und 
Zauberei auszurotten. Dazu hat aber nicht zum wenigsten der Um- 
stand beigetragen, dass die Kirche selbst an der Miéglichkeit der 
Zauberei festhielt, dass sie nur unter anderen Namen ganz die 
gleichen Dinge wie die heidnischen Zauberer trieb, und dass endlich 
ein grosser Teil der Geistlichkeit genau so im Banne des Aberglaubens 
stand, wie die Laienwelt des Mittelalters. Alle Verbote und Strafen 
haben deshalb nicht zu verhindern gemocht, dass sich immerfort 
Geistliche an der Abfassung und dem Gebrauche von Zauberformeln 
beteiligt haben.” 
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Now, in view of the very small amount of extant Anglo- 
Saxon verse that may be called primitive and popular, 
this evidence of regular stress-rhythm and homophony 
(including not only alliteration but also rime and asson- 
ance) is significant: it tends strongly to prove that such 
rhythm and homophony originated spontaneously in Ger- 
manic verse and so antedated any possible Latin or French 
influence.“ Furthermore, it strongly suggests that the 
lost popular songs, the various types of leop, vulgares can- 
tilenae and cantica rustica et inepta, were also character- 
ized by fairly regular stress-rhythm and homophony; in 
other words, that together with, and possibly prior to, the 
literary and classical five-type alliterating verse form in 
the “high style,’ there existed in abundance humbler 
“vulgar” songs with definite, strongly marked rhythms 
and with rime as well as alliteration—songs which bore to 
literary Anglo-Saxon poetry the same relation that popular 
accentual Latin verse bore to literary quantitative Latin 
verse. And the strong probability is that this rhythm and 
rime persisted in the submerged popular poetry after the 
conversion to Christianity just as it had done before. 

With regard to the literary vernacular poetry there is 
no eviderce that the acceatual rimed Latin hymns had 


® With regard to the fundamental antiquity of the charms it 
should be noted that the points of correspondence between the Anglo- 
Saxon and the Old High German bee charms quoted above are, not- 
withstanding the mention of God and the Virgin in the 0.H.G., evi- 
dence to show that they are different versions of the same thing and 
hence antedate the introduction of Christianity. Cf. Zupitza, Anglia, 
rt, 195f.: “Mir scheint aber die teilweise tibereinstimmung des eng- 
lischen spruches mit dem in Deutschland bekannt geworden auf eine 
vorchristliche fassung hinzuweisen, welche die Britannien bevdlk- 
ernden Germanen ebenso aus ihrer alten in ihre neue heimat mitge- 
nommen haben, wie z. b. altere recensionen des Merseburger zauber- 
spritiche.” 
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any effect upon it at any time during the Anglo-Saxon 
period, though these hymns were doubtless known in Eny- 
land from the seventh century on.** There is, to be sure, 
an increase in the amount of rime in one or two short bal- 
lad-like poems imbedded in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 
e. g., the one under the year 1036: 


Ac Godwine hine pa gelette and hine on heft sette, 
And his geferan he todraf and sume mislice ofsloh, 
Sume hi man wip feo sealde, sume hreowlich acwealde, 
Sume hi man bende, sume hi man blende, 

Sume hamelode, sume hettode. 

Ne wearp dreolice ded gedon on pison earde, 

Syppan Dene comon and her frib namon! 

Nu is to gelyfenne to ban leofan gode, 

pet hi blission blipe mid Criste, 

pe weron butan scylde swa earmlice acwealde. 

Ge ebeling lyfode ba gyt: ele yfel man him gehet, 
Op pet man geredde, bet man hine ledde 

To Eligbyrig swa gebundenne. 

Sona swa he lende, on scype man hine blende 

And hine swa blindne brohte to bam munecon; 

And he bar wunode pa hwile pe he lyfode. 

Syppan hine man byrigde, swa him wel gebyrede, 
Ful wurplice, swa he wyrbe waes, 

Aet bam westende, pam styple ful gehende 

On pam subportice: seo saul is inid Criste.” 


But it surely would be straining a point to maintain that 
the increase in rime at this late date was suddenly due to 
the influence of the hymns. On the other hand, it is rea- 
sonable to cite this poem as evidence of the continuous 
existence and now partial recognition of popular rhythm 
and rime. 

Furthermore, just as this poem is too late for Latin 
influence from the hymns, so it is too early for French 


“Cf. Bede, De Arte Metrica, supra. 
* G-W. Bibl., 1, 385. 


8 
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influence. In the first place, it antedates the Conquest 
by thirty years. In the second place, there was no rimed 
literary French poetry at that date available as a model; 
and, though in France as elsewhere there were doubtless 
rhythmical vulgares cantilenae, it is highly improbable 
that they were known in England or served as a model in 
1036 for the Anglo-Saxon poem. All the evidence points 
to this conclusion: (1) the semi-popular ballad-like Chron- 
icle poem dated 1036 is with its rhythm and rime a native 
product and that its form was not influenced by the Latin 
hymns or by any French verse whatever; (2) this Chron- 
icle poem points definitely to the existence of much rhyth- 
mical rimed vernacular poetry, some earlier, some contem- 
porary, but all now lost to us.** 


J. W. Rankin. 


“Turning from the latest Anglo-Saxon poems to the earliest in 
Middle English, may we not say that the Cantus Beati Godrici (ca. 
1150) is possibly rather a further recognition of native than an 
imitation of foreign rhythms: 

Sainte Marie, Christes bur, 

(Maidenes clenhad, moderes flur, 

Dilie minne sinne, rix in min mod, 

Bring me to winne wip self god. . 
The rhythm would seem to be at least as close to that of the Anglo- 
Saxon bee charm as to that of the accentual Latin hymns: cf. 

Sitte ge, sigewif, sigab to eorpan! 

Naefre ge wilde to wudu fleogan! 

Beo ge swa gemindige mines godes, 

Swa bib manna gehwile metes and epeles. 
Moreover, the Cantus Beati Godrici, like the Chronicle poem, is too 
early to have been influenced by any similar manuscript French 
poetry, even if such manuscript actually existed at the time, 











XX.—GOETHE’S POEM “1M ERNSTEN BEINHAUS” 


The original manuscript of this poem is preserved in 
Hanover, and over it is written, in Goethe’s hand: “ For 
the 17th of September, 1826.” This date Goethe crossed 
out, writing in its place: “ September 25, 1826.” It was 
printed during his lifetime, without title, at the end of 
Wilhelm Meisters Wanderjahre, published in 1829, and 
is followed by the words in parenthesis, “ Ist fortzuset- 
zen.” Only after Goethe’s death, in the Cotta edition of 
1833, appears the usual title, “ Bei Betrachtung von 
Schillers Schidel,” doubtless added by Eckermann. Nearly 
all texts, with the notable exception of the Weimar edition, 
repeat this title. The Jubilee edition has the heading, 
“ Schillers Reliquien.” 

On Schiller’s death in 1805, his remains were deposited 
in a moderate-sized vault, the “ Kassengewélbe ” in the 
graveyard of the Jakobskirche in Weimar, and remained 
there more than twenty years; in March, 1826, the struc- 
ture was torn down, at which time most of the coffins in 
the vault had fallen to pieces, and Schiller’s bones were 
sorted out with some difficulty. September 17, 1826 (the 
first date written by Goethe over the poem) the skull was 
placed in the pedestal of Dannecker’s Schiller-bust in the 
Ducal library, with formal ceremonies, which Goethe felt 
unable to attend. We have a circumstantial diary of 
Goethe’s for the year 1826, but nowhere is there the slight- 
est hint that he took any personal part in the removal of 
his friend’s remains—a task from which he certainly 
would have shrunk. As to Goethe’s amendment of the 
poem, it corresponds precisely with entries in his diary: 
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Sept. 25: Nachts Terzinen; Sept. 26: Die Terzinen ab- 
geschrieben. . . . weitere Betrachtung der Terzinen. 

The present poem, and the soliloquy near the beginning 
of the second part of Faust, constitute Goethe’s only pub- 
lished attempts in terza rima. On May 6, 1827, Ecker- 
mann remarked that the Terzinen in Faust seemed to 
have their origin in Goethe’s impressions received in the 
neighborhood of Lake Lucerne, to which Goethe replied: 
“T will not deny that these contemplations come from that 
region; in fact, without the fresh impressions (frische 
Eindriicke) of that marvelous natural scenery, I should 
never have been able to imagine the content of those 
verses.” 

Of course the word frisch can mean “ vivid ” as well as 
“recent,” but Hermann Henkel! assumes that Goethe 
must mean “ recent,” and tries to prove that Faust’s so- 
liloquy was written in February, 1798—citing Goethe's 
correspondence with Schiller during that month, which 
will be presently considered. Calvin Thomas followed 
Henkel, but Pniower contends rightly that the language 
of Faust’s monologue shows the style of the aged Goethe, 
and maintains that the poet got the chief hint of this 
scene (the rainbow against the waterfall) not from Lake 
Lucerne, where he saw no waterfalls, but from Childe 
Harold, which did not appear until 1818. 

The meaning of our poem is sufficiently obvious: In the 
gloomy charnel-house the poet sees skull after skull in 
crdered rows, and bethinks himself of the hoary days of 
antiquity. Here lie, tamely strewn about, the massive 
bones of those who, of old, slew one another; there is no 
rest for them, even in the grave. These sorry relics of 
humanity are repulsive, but a glance at one splendid skull 


1 8chnorrs Archiv, 8. 164. 
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brings inspiration: taking it in his hand, the poet goes out 
into the free air, where he is refreshed by the thought that 
Nature, in its profusion of resources, has impressed signs 
of Divinity upon the form of man during Evolution’s infi- 
nite ascent, by developing his noble organ of thought— 
nothing about Schiller, no word hinting at local relation 
to Weimar. 

Professor Charles Harris comments: “ Goethe repre- 
sents himself as standing in the vault of the church in the 
midst of the skeletons of the unknown dead, when he be- 
held the skull whose noble proportions called forth his 
glowing eulogy.” Schiller was not buried in a church; 
the detached vault, well shown in Bode’s Damals in Wei- 
mar, is plainly an eighteenth-century structure, not going 
back to “ hoary days of yore,” but built to receive the re- 
mains of conventional Weimar citizens at the time, of all 
others, when Europe, still under the centralizing influence 
of Louis XIV, was farthest removed from the rough self- 
help of wild anarchistic medieval times. 

Moreover, the poem has to do with a Beinhaus, an insti- 
tution not in vogue in Weimar in Goethe’s time, although 
continued, with all its grewsomeness, to our own days in 
Switzerland. In that country the digging of graves in 
rocky soil is very difficult, and after some ten years the 
occupant is required to make way for a new tenant. Con- 
nected with the graveyard is a small structure in which 
the larger bones are placed below, while the skulls, their 
names neatly painted across their foreheads, are shelved 
in close rows. Such charnel-houses I have visited in the 
Tell-region, notably at Altdorf, and on the Seelisberg, 
above the Riitli. The latter I entered early on the morn- 
ing of May 8, 1897, while the entire community was at- 
tending service in the nearby church. In order to take a 
picture of one of the skulls—that of a certain Barbara 
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Seelen—lI removed it from its shelf, put it into a patch of 
sunshine, photographed it, restored it to its place and went 
on my way to the Riitli without being noticed by the rude 
fathers of the hamlet, who, with much reasonableness, 
might have rolled me off the steep cliff for the sacrilege. 

I am convinced that the inspiration for this poem came 
to Goethe during one of his three Swiss journeys. In 
1775 he visited all the Tell-scenes, and was much inter- 
ested in them. On June 26, 1775, he attended a session 
of the Physikalische Gesellschaft in Ziirich, where Lava- 
ter read a treatise on the significance of the formation of 
the human skull. More suggestive is his visit to Murten, 
in northwestern Switzerland, on October 7, 1779. His 
diary relates: “ We came... to Murten, rode to the 
Beinhaus, and I took away a bit of the back-skull of one 
of the Burgundians with me. In Murten we ate luncheon, 
and read out of a vigorously-written book the history of 
the Battle of Murten. It is very stirring to hear the deeds 
of this time recounted by a witness and actual fighter.” 
The “book” was doubtless Veit Weber and Diebold 
Schilling’s Description of the Burgundian Wars,? which 
contains the famous ballad, Die Schlacht bei Murten. In 
this is the significant stanza: 

Der hatte selbst die Hand am Schwert 
Der diesen Reim gemacht; 


Bis Abends miht’ er mit dem Schwert, 
Des Nachts sang er die Schlacht. 


It made a deep and lasting impression on Goethe. I 
believe that I am the only person who has pointed out the 
fact that Goethe’s spirited account of the battle of Grave- 
lingen (in Egmont) derives some of its most forcible 
touches from this ballad. One need only compare the 


*Third ed., Bern, 1743, p. 347. 
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words in Egmont: “im Fluss zusammengehauen, wegge- 
schossen wie die Enten. Was nun durchbrach, schlugen 
euch auf der Flucht die Bauernweiber mit Hacken und 
Mistgabeln tot ” and the original lines: 


Viel sprangen in die See hinein 
Und diirsteten doch nicht. 


Sie schwammen wie der Enten Schaar 
Im Wasser hin und her; 

Als wir es wilder Enten Schaar, 
Schoss man sie im Gerihr. 


Auf Schiffen fuhr man in den See, 
Schlug sie mit Rudern tot,... 


When the ballad was reprinted in Des Knaben Wunder- 
horn, Goethe, after pointing out its realism, called atten- 
tion to the fact that it had probably been modernized, 
which a comparison with the best edition of the Beschret- 
bung confirms—this was twenty-seven years after his first 
acquaintance with the book. 

Repeated instances can be given of Goethe’s interest in 
the Swiss, from the exact standpoint taken in our poem, 
namely that of admiration for their valor in medieval 
days. His last Swiss tour, in 1797, served potently to 
revive the impressions of the previous visits. Thus, he 
writes from Stife on Sept. 25 and Oct. 14, 1797: “T have 
once more turned up splendid materia! for idyls and 
elegies, whatever names one may give to kindred sorts 
of verse, and have already realized somewhat on them. 
. . . I have recalled the effect which these objects made 
upon me twenty years ago; the general impression has 
remained, the details have disappeared; I feel a strange 
yearning to renew and rectify my earlier experiences.” 
He also comments on the ancient glass windows in Biilach: 
“Tn the vigorous poses of the men-in-armor . . . one sees 
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the sturdy spirit of their times, how strong these artists 
were, how doughty and democratically-aristocratic in their 
conception of their contemporaries.” He admires the paint- 
ings at Stanz, which give the chief events from the Swiss 
Chronicles, and reads with interest a local history of the 
state of Unterwalden. He revisits all the Tell-scenes, and 
is very busy with Tschudi’s History, in order to recall the 
days of old for an epic on Tell. He informs Schiller that 
he is deeply concerned with “studying, as closely as pos- 
sible, the characters, customs, and ways of the people.” 

On his return to Weimar, at the end of October, 1797, 
all these impressions were vigorously at work. On Feb- 
ruary 21, 1798, he writes to Schiller: “ Pray tell me your 
ideas as to the metrical form of Schlegel’s Prometheus 
[a long poem in terza rima]. I have something on hand 
which incites me to write cttava rima, but inasmuch as 
this form is far too constrained and regularly recurrent, 
T have thought of terza rima—but on closer observation it 
fails to please me, because it never rests, and on account 
of its marching rhymes, one can never bring it to an end.” 

I hold that Goethe is working here upon our poem: his 
words, “ weil man wegen der fortschreitenden Reime nir- 
gends schliessen kann,” correspond very well with the 
closing parenthesis, “Ist fortzusetzen.” Schiller an- 
swered that.the meter did not please him, as it went on 
and on, like a monotonous hand-organ, “ and because an 
exalted mood seems to be inseparable from it.” On Feb- 
ruary 26, 1798, von Knebel sent Goethe a lusus naturae 
in the form of a hare’s skull, for which Goethe was es- 
pecially grateful, and sent him some specimens from the 
St. Gotthard in return. This month of February, 1798, 
coincides with the height of general philosophic and scien- 
tific discussions between Goethe and Schiller, on themes 
very closely related to the content of our poem. 
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There can be no doubt that the removal of Schiller’s 
skull on September 17, 1826, gave Goethe a suggestion 
tor completing the poem. What more natural, than that, 
in these days of acute suffering in recalling the loss of 
his dearest friend, Goethe should take up the poem con- 
nected with their most intimate labors and discussions, as 
a tribute to his associate? It is, however, in no wise a 
realistic reference (as is generally assumed), but forms 
a symbolistic tribute, stated in terms of experiences long 
past, but vividly recalled by a close association of ideas. 


James Tart Harriecp. 
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XXI—MATTHEW ARNOLD AND GOETHE 


When Matthew Arnold called Goethe “ the clearest, the 
largest, the most helpful thinker of modern times,” ? he 
paid tribute to one of the most significant and enduring 
influences of his life. In him without doubt Arnold found 
one of those few best things that he held it the critic’s fune- 
tion to know and to make known. Yet it was not as a 
poet, even though he never failed to accord to Goethe 
the first place after Shakespeare, that he hailed him as 
the greatest of the moderns, but as the thinker who more 
than any other had achieved the great task of modern lit- 
erature, the task of interpreting the modern world to itself. 

“People joke about and take fright at the problems of 
life; few trouble themselves about the words that would 
solve them ;” ? so Goethe once wrote to Schiller. Matthew 
Arnold was preéminently one of the few. His special 
business was the criticism of literature, but he brought to 
it the indispensable profound and persistent reflection 
upon the world which literature is designed to interpret. 
So he came to his famous campaign to quicken intellectu- 
ally and spiritually the lives of his people. To that end 
he drew the main lines of his program, the endeavor to 
foster and disseminate the critical spirit (which he made 
the basis of what he called the modern element), the gos- 
pel of culture, and the setting up of that ideal of litera- 
ture that he found most perfectly realized in the classics. 

“The wise,” said Aischylus long ago, “ have much in 
common with the wise,” and he might have added, “ be- 
cause they go to the wise.” Arnold’s first critical essay, 


* Mived Essays, “ A French Critic on Goethe.” 


* Correspondence between Schiller and Goethe, Trans. by L. Dora 
Schmitz, London, 1877, II, 385. 
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the brilliant preface of 1853, goes to Goethe six times, for 
anything from one of those profoundly apt terms with 
which Goethe’s critical arsenal is so abundantly stored 
to authority for an estimate of his age. In almost the 
first of his published letters he tells his mother of re- 
turning to Goethe’s life with higher esteem than ever.* 
Nearly thirty years later he writes to his sister: “‘ Consid- 
ering how much I have read of Goethe, I have said in my 
life very little about him.” * But to anyone who has noted 
the number and the variety of the allusions to Goethe in 
Arnold’s letters, in his notebooks, in his essays, even in his 
poetry, that little seems generous. And it is significant. 
Much of it, to be sure, is casual, one might almost say con- 
ventional: “the greatest poet of the modern world, the 
manifest centre of German literature,” and so on; much 
of it is personal, as when in that oft-recurring depression 
over the stifling press of his everyday affairs he thinks of 
Goethe’s busy life, or when against what he calls the 
demonic element (he borrows the term from Goethe) he 
braces himself with Goethe’s resolve “to keep pushing on 
one’s posts into the darkness ;” ® much of it is merely the 
treasuring up of his own thought bettered by the fit word 
of the master, like Goethe’s epithet for the Bible which 
he quotes so effectively in Culture and Anarchy, “the 
Bible, the Book of the Nations.” * But tery much goes 
to the centre of Arnold’s own problem, as for instance that 
characterization of Heine as the successor of Goethe in 
Goethe’s most important line of activity, “his line of 
activity as a soldier in the war of liberation of human- 
ity,” ® or that mighty sentence: “Goethe is the greatest 
poet of modern times, not because he is one of the half- 


* Matthew Arnold’s Letters, New York, 1895, I, 11. 

‘Ibid., II, 165. 5 JTbid., II, 43. *Ibid., I, 249. 
*Culture and Anarchy, “ Preface.” 

* Essays in Criticism, II, “ Heine.” 
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dozen human beings who in the history of our race have 
shown the most signal gift for poetry, but because having 
a very considerable gift for poetry, he was at the same 
time, in the width, depth, and richness of his criticism 
of life, by far our greatest modern man.” ® 

Now the first essential of a modern thinker, as Matthew 
Arnold defines it in his Essay on the Modern Element, is 
the critical spirit, which endeavors, to quote his words in 
the Essay on Translating Homer, “in all branches of 
knowledge, theology, philosophy, history, art, science,— 
to see the object as in itself it really is.’ That was the 
starting point of Arnoid’s own work in criticism, as he 
later develops his ideas in Sweetness and Light, the start- 
ing-point of his handling of culture. The very words in 
which he expressed the ideal of the critical spirit are an 


almost literal translation of one of Goethe’s so-called max- 


ims: “ The truly wise ask what the thing is in itself.” 
But the important point is that Arnold himself says 
that he found the fullest realization of this ideal in the 
modern world in Goethe. 

The general conception, surprisingly often with the very 
accent which Matthew Arnold was later to apply, pervades 
all of Goethe’s work. We know why Arnold said: “ Goe- 
the’s profound, imperturbable naturalism is absolutely fa- 
tai to all routine thinking,” *° when we read toward the 
end of Wilhelm Meister’s Travels: 


In the study of the sciences, particularly those that deal with 
nature, it is as necessary as it ig difficult to inquire whether that 
which has been handed down to us from the past, and regarded as 
valid by our ancestors, is really to be relied on to such a degree that 
we may continue to build upon it safely in the future.” 


* Miaed Essays, “ A French Critic on Goethe.” 

% Essays in Criticism, I, “Heine.” 

4 Wilhelm Meister’s Travels, Trans. and ed. by Edward Bell, Lon- 
don, 1882, 419 (not included in edition which Carlyle translated). 
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But Goethe’s skepticism was very much like Arnold’s, not 
a wholesale, iconoclastic scepticism ; rather what he hap- 
pily styled an “ active scepticism,” one “which constantly 
aims at overcoming itself,’ 1* for as the Chancellor von 
Miiller (whose work Arnold especially recommended for 
the insight it gives us into Goethe’s character) said: “ It 
was an absolute want of his nature to gair a clear concep- 
tion of every subject however heterogeneous,” 1* or as 
Goethe himself wrote to Schiller: “ I am never able to keep 
myself in a purely speculative mood, but have immediately 
to try and form a distinct conception.” 1* Indeed, he con- 
sistently in word and act lives up to his own maxim: “ In 
art and knowledge, as also in deed and action, everything 
depends on a pure apprehension of the object and a treat- 
ment of it according to its nature.” 1° So Arnold made 
seeing “ the thing as in itself it really is” the key to the 
mastery of the modern world. 

Arnold’s warning as to the vitiating influence of per- 
sonal, party, or even patriotic prejudice upon seeing the 
“thing in itself” is too well known to need comment 
here; one word will suffice: “ Disinterestedness.”1* On 
a similar occasion Goethe brought forward a model of the 
way, as he said, “ in which a man should both observe the 
world and relate what he had seen without mixing up him- 
self with it.” 17 But of all he ever said on that subject the 
most illuminating is that passage in T’ruth and Poetry in 


2% The Maxims and Reflections of Goethe, Trans. by Baily Saun- 
ders, London, 1906, 133. 

% Characteristics of Goethe from the German of Falk, von Miiller, 
etc., by Sarah Austin, London, 1833, II, 310. 

14 Correspondence between Schiller and Goethe, II, 402. 

% Mawims, 84. 

* Essays in Criticism, I, “ The Function of Criticism.” 

"The Auto-Biography of Goethe, Trans. by the Rev. A. J. W. ° 
Morrison, London, 1868, II, 54. 
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which he tells of the freedom that Spinoza’s Ethics opened 
to him: “ But what especially riveted me to him, was the 
utter disinterestedness which shone forth in his every sen- 
tence. That wonderful sentiment, ‘He who truly loves 
God must not desire God to love him in return . . .’ filled 
my whole mind. To be disinterested in everything, but 
the most of all in love and friendship, was my highest 
desire, my maxim, my practise, so that that subsequent 
hasty saying of mine, ‘ If I love thee what is that to thee ?” 
was spoken right out of my heart.” '* That passage deeply 
impressed Arnold, if we may judge from his analysis ** 
of the source of Goethe’s profound admiration for Spi- 
noza. He found it in Spinoza’s denial of final causes, 
in his active stoicism, in what he and Goethe more imagi- 
natively called “ disinterestedness.” 

But, like Arnold, Goethe did not rest with the external 
world. He carried the critical spirit into the world of self. 
He talked more about himself than did Arnold; he re- 
garded the self as an intellectual problem more than do 
most of us. Where Arnold would have striven for “self- 
mastery,” Goethe sought “ self-knowledge.” He stressed 
the necessity of self-knowledje for knowledge of other 
people,”° for intelligent conduct,” for the quest of perfec- 
tion ; 2? but his most significant utterance in view of Mat- 
thew Arnold’s stress on the relations between moral and 
literary power is what he told Eckermann of Byron: “ If 
he had but known how to endure moral restraint! That 
he could not was his ruin; and it may be aptly said that he 


%* Tbid., II, 26. 

” Essays in Criticism, I, “Spinoza and the Bible.” 

” Criticisms, Reflections, and Mazims of Goethe, Trans. by W. B. 
Réunfeldt (The Camelot Series), “Shakespeare and No End.” 

™ Maxims, 63. 

™Tbid., 200. 
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was destroyed by his own unbridled temperament. But he 
was too much in the dark about himself.” ?* Goethe held 
that in the self as in all things, “ That which we do not 
understand, we do not possess.”’ 24 

But Goethe did not end with the individual thing in 
isolation on his critical slide. As he once told Schiller, 
he was wont to associate every new discovery with the 
mass of what he already knew, and thus each fact acquired 
genuine significance.?> Unlike Eckhel, who, if we may 
believe what Goethe told his friend, was one of those 
happy persons who have not even a notion that there is 
such a thing as a philosophy of nature,?* Goethe was con- 
stantly seeking the principles and laws, constantly seeking 
to comprehend not only the thing in itself but the whole 
of which it is a part. So he was grateful to Schiller for 
taking him beyond himself,?* but as he declared unmis- 
takably in a speech of Leonardo in Wilhelm Meister, he 
believed that man must seek consistency, the essence of 
law and principle, not in his surroundings but within him- 
self.?8 

In literature, like Arnold, he stressed the importance to 
the poet of what in conversation with Eckermann he called 
“ the sight of life on a large scale.” *® Of Shakespeare he 
says: “ The poet lived in noble and momentous times, and 
he has represented their development, nay even their mis- 
development, to us with the utmost serenity. Nor would 


* Conversations of Goethe with Eckermann and Soret, Trans. by 
John Oxenford, London, 1874, 115. 

™“ Criticisms, 158. 

* Correspondence between Schiller and Goethe, I, 373. 

* Ibid., II, 438. 

™ Ibid., I, 195. 

*® Wilhelm Meister’s Travels, II, 320. 

* Conversations with Eckermann, 171. 
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he have exercised so powerful an influence upon us, had he 
not made himself master of his own living times,” or 
more tersely, from this point of view: “ And if we call 
Shakespeare one of the greatest poets that have ever lived, 
we mean to imply that scarcely any one has viewed the 
world as clearly as he viewed it.” °° So Arnold said of 
Sophocles: “ He saw life steadily, and saw it whole,” ** 
and of Goethe himself praised the wide and luminous 
view.*? 

In these three respects then, in the constructive chal- 
lenge of all that had come down to us on the acceptance of 
the past, in the emphasis upon seeing the thing in itself, 
or disinterestedness, in the effort to see life “ whole,” 
Arnold was for his analysis of the critical spirit heavily 
indebted to Goethe. 

But the critical spirit is only the beginning of the de- 
liverance which, Arnold says, more than any other modern 
Goethe achieved. In other words, if the beginning of the 
modern man’s effort be seeing the thing in itself, the goal 
is harmonious perfection, and the way is culture. That 
is the word with which Arnold’s name is, I suppose, most 
generally associated, and it is, one might almost say, the 
favorite word of Goethe. It comes into his utterances on 
every conceivable occasion, sometimes in the very fore- 
front of the discussion, more often casually, almost un- 
perceived. It is the key to his life. “ How could I,” he 
cries when he is censured for lack of patriotic hatred of 
the French, “ how could I, to whom culture and barbarism 
are alone of importance, hate a nation which is among the 
most cultivated of the earth?’ ** He is always thinking 


® Criticisms, “Shakespeare and No End.” 

= Essays in Criticism, III, “On the Modern Element in Litera- 
ture.” 

* Poems, London, 1894, 1m, 225. 

% Conversations with Eckermann, 457. 
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of culture, of widening and of improving his attainments 
and abilities; even on that long anticipated and long de- 
ferred holiday in Rome, in the midst of his rejoicing over 
the realization of his dream, he sharply reminds himself: 
“T am not here to enjoy myself after my own fashion, but 
to busy myself with the great objects around, to learn and 
to improve myself ere I am forty years old;” ** and when 
he was almost a decade beyond the mark he had set, he 
wrote to Schiller: “ Would to God that I could begin again 
at the beginning and leave all my works behind me like the 
down-trodden shoes of children, and produce something 
better.” °° That passion for improvement is doubtless the 
source of that versatility that yet stands almost without 
peer in modern Europe, undoubtedly one of the chief 
reasons for the influence he exerted upon Matthew Ar- 
nold’s “ profoundly aspiring nature.” In moral culture 
Goethe never, I think, approached Arnold, but he ex- 
pressed Arnold’s aim more powerfully than ever he did: 
“To labor for his own moral culture is the simplest and 
most practicable thing which man can propose to him- 
self ;” °° or “ Perfection is the measure of heaven, and the 
wish to be perfect the measure of man ;” ** while Arnold, 
although in breadth his activity, I need hardly say, is not 
to be compared with Goethe’s, certainly summed up Goe- 
the’s ideal when he explained the aim of culture: “ It is in 
making endless additions to itself, in the endless expansion 
of its powers, in endless growth in wisdom and beauty, that 
the spirit of the human race finds its ideal.” ** 


* Goethe’s Travels in Italy, Trans. from the German, London, 
1883, 123. 

*® Correspondence between Schiller and Goethe, II, 61. 

* Auto-Biography, II, 74. 

* Mazims, 134. 

*% Culture and Anarchy, “ Sweetness and Light.” 
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It was in this respect perhaps more than in any other 
that Goethe was able to fulfill his mission for the Europe 
that, as Matthew Arnold said, had lost her basis of 
spiritual life—“ to interpret human life afresh, and to 
supply a new spiritual basis to it,” *® and it was in this 
way perhaps more than in any other that Goethe was help- 
ful to Matthew Arnold when he began his battle against 
philistinism. Goethe spoke of culture far more than Ar- 
nold, perhaps because the general state of society in Ger- 
many made inevitable a degree of consciousness on that 
point that in the Englishman of fifty years later would 
have been considered amusing. In art and in science he 
attained to a breadth of culture that Arnold wanted. But 
he wrote no book on culture; although he spoke and wrote 
constantly of his efforts at self-cultivation, he did not defi- 
nitely articulate a program so compact or so profound as 
Arnold’s. 

Yet Arnold found already worked out discursively in 
Goethe the salient aspects of his conception. Whatever 
Goethe’s practice, there can be no doubt that the philosophy 
which underlay his conception of culture was very similar 
ia its insistence upon man’s moral independence and re- 
sponsibility to the philosophy that inspired the “ conquer- 
ing of the obvious faults of yur animality ” *° that Arnold 
presupposed for his superstructure of culture. It is Goe- 
the himself who speaks from the lips of the stranger in 
the first book of Wilhelm Meister: “ The fabric of our life 
is formed of necessity and chance; the reason of man takes 
its station between them, and may rule them both: it treats 
the necessary as the groundwork of its being; the acci- 
dental it can direct and guide and employ for its own 


"The Study of Celtic Literature, ed. by Alfred Nutt, London, 
1910, 143. 
“Culture and Anarchy, “ Sweetness and Light.” 
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purposes; and only while this principle of reason stands 
firm and inexpugnable does man deserve to be named the 
god of this lower world.” *: Still more impressively he 
went to the very heart of the matter in a sentence which 
Matthew Arnold copied into his notebook: “The main 
thing is that man learn to be master of himself,” 4? and 
in the question which Wilhelm asked Werner: “ What 
good were it for me to manufacture perfect iron, while 
my own breast is full of dross?’ ** 

In Goethe Arnold also found the rudiments of his con- 
ception of harmonious perfection—for instance in that 
passage of the nineteenth book of Truth and Poetry in 
which he tells how in moments of ennui after his first 
great burst of poetic activity he wondered, as he says, 
“ whether it would not be my wisest course to employ . . . 
for my own and others’ profit and advantage, the human, 
rational, and intellectual part of my being, and so, as I 
already had done . . . devote the intervals when nature 
ceased to influence me to worldly occupations, and thus to 
leave no one of my faculties unused.” ** It is not, I think, 
unreasonable te suppose that we have the fruits of that 
thinking in Wilhelm Meister’s analysis of the harmonious 
cultivation for which he yearns, yet which he fears is 
hardly available to the burgher, who, as he says, “ mast 
cultivate some single gifts in order to be useful, and it is 
beforehand settled, that in his manner of existence there is 
no harmony, and can be none, since he is bound to make 
himself of use in one department, and so has to relinquish 


“ Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship and Travels, Trans. by Thomas 
Carlyle, London, 1858, I, 60. 

“ Matthew Arnold’s Notebooks, ed. by the Hon. Mrs. Wodehouse, 
London, 1903, 24. 

* Wilhelm Meister, I, 235. 

“ Autobiography, II, 68. 
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all the others.” *® And again (this time it is from the 
lips of Lothario that the author speaks): “It is incon- 
ceivable how much a man of true culture can accomplish 
for himself and others.” *® 

Indeed, Goethe and Schiller, as we may see from their 
exchange of comments on their periodical, Die Horen, and 
the famous “ little fellows” of the “ Xenienkampf,” felt 
that they were the central rallying-point for all lovers of 
culture in Germany.*7 Were it not for their life-long 
foes, the Philistines, they would undoubtedly have realized 
Lothario’s project of a league of culture. For Goethe be- 
lieved, as Arnold was quick to note in his comments on 
both Goethe and Byron, that “if a great talent is to be 
speedily and happily developed, the great point is that a 
great deal of intellect and sound culture should be current 
in a nation.” *® Indeed, he declared more than once what 
Matthew Arnold was to say later, that the greatness of 
Greek literature was due no less to the culture of the age 
than to the genius of the writers.*® Goethe had at bottom, 
for all his “ universal benevolence,” very little of Arnold’s 
nineteenth century humanitarianism, but he believed that 
in his work for culture, personal as it was for the most 
part, he had performed a rational service, not only on the 
ground that the individual’s work for his own culture is 
ultimately the important thing,®® but that the most patri- 
otic thing one could do was not to hate the French, but 
“according to his talents, according to his tendencies, 
[to] do his utmost to increase the culture and development 


“ Wilhelm Meister, I, 236. 
“ Wilhelm Meister, II, 146. 

“ Correspondence between Schiller and Goethe, II, 479. 
“ Conversations with Eckermann, 254. 

 Ibid., 254. 

 Ibid., 496. 
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of the people, to strengthen and widen it on all sides, that 
the people may not lag behind other peoples, but may be- 
come competent for every great action when the day of 
its glories arrives.” °* 

So in these four particulars, in the ideal of culture, in 
the moral basis of culture, in the emphasis upon harmoni- 
ous perfection as the centre of culture, in the insistence 
that labor for culture is the greatest service to one’s people, 
did Arnold, as in his analysis of the critical spirit that is 
the starting point of culture, find the rudiments of his 
ideas already worked out in Goethe. 

For both men the most powerful agent of this culture 
is art, particularly literature. In Literature and Dogma 
Arnold quoted with approval Goethe’s saying: “ He who 
has art and science has also religion.” 5* Obviously this 
is no holiday “ art for art’s sake,” but a serious art; for 
Schiller and Goethe, as Lewes declares, “ were both pro- 
foundly convinced that Art was no luxury of leisure, no 
mere amusement to charm the idle, or relax the care-worn ; 
but a mighty influence, serious in its aims, although 
pleasurable in its means. . . . They believed that Culture 
would raise Humanity to its full powers; and they, as 
artists, knew no Culture equal to that of Art.” °* For 
Goethe has much to say of the seriousness of art. “ Poetry 
should be instructive,” he writes to Zelter, “ but imper- 
ceptibly so ;” °* “ Art rests upon a kind of religious sense; 
it is deeply and ineradicably in earnest.” °° Such a view 
of art is inevitably disastrous to excessive critical toler- 


"Life of Goethe, G. H. Lewes, London, 1890 (quoted Luden’s 
Riickblicke in Mein Leben, 113), 520. 

® Literature and Dogma, New York, 1877, 461. 

* Life of Goethe, 387. 

™“ Goethe’s Letters to Zelter, selected and trans. by A. D. Coleridge, 
London, 1887, 252. 

™ Maaims, 174. 
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ance, particularly when the critic becomes responsible for 
the direction of effort of less experienced artists. It is 
not surprising therefore that Goethe in the réle of direct- 
or, as in the conversations with Eckermann and the dis- 
cussions of Wilhelm Meister, becomes exclusive. “ In 
poetry, only the really great and pure advances us:” ™¢ 
so Eckermann reports his master, and “ the truly great,” 
as the eloquent Odoard in Wilhelm Meister explains, 
“raises us above ourselves, and shines before us like a 
star.” °? Wilhelm Meister, perhaps in reminiscence of 
Goethe’s own auto-da-fés, goes farther: “ Either a poem is 
excellent, or it should not be allowed to exist.” °* True, 
that is more heroic than his usual practice, but he habitu- 
ally felt what he once put into the mouth of the Marchese 
in Wilhelm Meister that if the author “observe that the 
world is very easy to be satisfied, requiring but a slight, 
pleasing, transitory show; it were matter of surprise if 
indolence and selfishness did not keep him fixed at medi- 
ocrity.” °° “ Higher aims,” as he once said, “ are in them- 
selves more valuable even if unfulfilled, than lower ones 
quite attained.” ® So in his famous three questions, after 
he asks, “ What has the Author undertaken to do?” he 
goes on to ask of that purpose, “ Is it reasonable and judi- 
cious?” Perhaps his most extended utterance on the sub- 
ject is what he told Eckermann: “Taste is only to be 
educated by contemplation, not of the tolerably good, but 
of the truly excellent. I, therefore, show you only the 
best works; and when you are grounded in these, you will 
have a standard for the rest, which you will know how to 


* Conversations with Eckermann, 522. 

" Wilhelm Meister’s Travels (Bell trans.), 387. 
= Wilhelm Meister, I, 68. 

™ Ibid., IT, 119. 

* Mawims, 175. 
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value, without overrating them.” *! There is Matthew 
Arnold’s famous work for standards in essence. 

But that is all very well; just what is Goethe’s idea of 
the best? His fundamental conception is very much like 
Aristotle’s: “ The highest problem of any art is to produce 
by appearance the illusion of a higher reality.” * It 
must be clear ;** it must subordinate individual “ singu- 
larity ” to the interest of life as a whole ;** it must be nor- 
mal ;*° it must handle simply a worthy subject ;** it must 
bear the mark of art’s indispensable relation to mankind ** 
—as Goethe said of Shakespeare’s art, it will make “ man- 
kind familiar with itself.” ®* Even in its beauty it will 
be restrained, for as Goethe asserted in his essay On the 
Laocoon: “ When the artist is able to master his sense of 
beauty and to infuse it into simple objects, the same will 
shine forth in its highest force and dignity if it manifests 
its strength in the production of manifold characters and 
knows how to moderate and restrain, in the imitations of 
art, the passionate outbursts of human nature.” ® 

Probably Goethe’s most actively centralized exposition 
of his ideal of the best is his answer to his own question in 
the essay on Literary Sansculotiism: ‘When and where 
does a classical author appear in a nation? When, in the 
history of his nation, he meets with great events and their 
consequences, together making for a propitious and sig- 
nificant unity; when he discerns breadth in the opinions 
of his countrymen, depth in their feelings, and force and 


“ Conversations with Eckermann, 67. 

* Autobiography, I, 422. 

“ Correspondence between Schiller and Goethe, I, 307. 
“ Wilhelm Meister, II, 251. 

© Correspondence between Schiller and Goethe, I, 379. 
“ Autobiography, I, 237. “ Maxims, 175. 

® Criticisms, 26. * Ibid., 100. 
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consistency in their actions; when he, himself penetrated 
by the national spirit, feels that his innate genius renders 
him capable of sympathizing with the past as with the 
present ; when he finds his nation placed upon a high level 
cf culture, so that his own development is rendered easy 
for him; when he sees before him a large collection of 
materials in the shape of the perfect or imperfect efforts 
of his predecessors, and when so many external and in- 
ternal circumstances coincide, that he has no need to pay 
heavily for his experience, and is enabled, in the best 
years of his life, to comprehend some great work, to under- 
take it and carry it out in the proper order, and to execute 
it with a single and lofty purpose.” *° There we have one 
of the most significant conceptions of Arnold’s essay on 
the Modern Element, a great work of art adequately ex- 
pressing a culminating epoch. 

We all know where Arnold found the realization of that 
ideal. Where did Goethe find it? Certainly not in the 
literature he saw springing up around him in the new cen- 
tury, not in the work of the realists, for Goethe believed 
that there is “ an unlovely, a dissonant principle in nature, 
with which poetry ought not to meddle; with which it 
cannot reconcile itself, let the handling of the matter be 
never so exquisite,” *™* not in what in a letter to Zelter he 
ealled “the French literature of despair,” 7? not in the 
“ self-knowledge of our modern hypochondrists, humorists 
and self-tormentors,” ** not in Victor Hugo, who, though 
he had a fine talent, so Goethe told Eckermann, was “ quite 
entangled in the unhappy romantic tendency of his time, 
by which he is seduced to represent, together with what is 


" Criticisms, 113. 

" Characteristics of Goethe, Ii, 2. 
" Goethe’s Letters to Zelter, 453. 
** Mawims, 161. 
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Leautiful, also that which is most insupportable and hid- 
eous.”** Indeed, I think the revolt against the extremes 
of Romanticism, whether we find it in Arnold, or in 
Sainte-Beuve, or in Mr. Irving Babbitt, may be in one 
aspect at least traced to Goethe. The impression this 
aspect of Goethe’s criticism of letters and of life made on 
Arnold may be gauged by the sentence Arnold culled from 
Joubert and presented as worthy of Goethe: “ With the 
fever of the senses, the delirium of the passions, the weak- 
ness of the spirit ; with the storms of the passing time and 
with the great scourges of human life,—hunger, thirst, 
dishonor, diseases and death,—authors may as long as 
they like go on making novels which shall harrow our 
hearts; but the soul says all the while, ‘ You hurt me.’ ” 

It was not to the modern but to the ancient world that 
Goethe, like Arnold, sent the man who wished to learn 
what great literature is. As he said, “ To the several per- 
versities of the day a man should always oppose only the 
great masses of universal history.” 7® So “ most modern 
productions are romantic, not because they are new, but 
hecause they are weak, morbid, and sickly ; and the antique 
is classic, not because it is old, but because it is strong, 
fresh, joyous, and healthy.” 77 So he advised Eckermann: 
“One should not study contemporaries and competitors, 
but the great men of antiquity, whose works have, for cen- 
turies, received equal homage and consideration. . . . Let 
us study Moliére, let us study Shakespeare, but above all 
things, the old Greeks, and always the Greeks.” 7® And 
in another context he once said: “Of all peoples, the 


™ Conversations with Eckermann, 556. 
™ Hssays in Criticism, II, “Joubert.” 

® Mawims, 113. 

" Conversations with Eckermann, 386. 
% Tbid., 236. 
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Greeks have dreamt the dream of life the best.”7* Of 
the Greeks he writes everywhere with unfailing enthusi- 
asm, for he found that: “In the presence of antiquity 
the mind that is susceptible to art and poetry feels itself 
placed in the most pleasing ideal state of nature, and even 
to this day the Homeric hymns have the power of freeing 
us, at any rate, for moments, from the frightful burden 
which the tradition of several thousand years has rolled 
upon us.” 8° Jn this respect more than in any other did 
Goethe reveal his passion for the lasting: “ The fashion of 
this world passeth away; and I would fain occupy myself 
only with the abiding.” ** That is the Goethe with whom 
Matthew Arnold would end. 

So in these three things: in the principle that all liter- 
ary effort should be directed and judged by the standard 
of the excellent, in the conception of that excellent, in the 
teaching that that ideal was best to be found in the master- 
pieces of classical antiquity, Arnold found his literary pro- 
gram in Goethe. 

In view of Arnold’s wide and varied reading, and inti- 
mate contact with many currents of influence, to say noth- 
ing of his creative powers, it would be absurd to say that 
he owed all his critical and cultural program to Goethe. 
But, since Arnold so consistently regarded Goethe as the 
modern thinker who had best handled what we may call 
the “modern problem”; since the adequate handling of 
the modern problem was the objective of all Arnold’s criti- 
eal writings; since in those writings Goethe was the mod- 
ern authority to whom the author appealed most frequent- 
ly; since Goethe had already marked out the main lines 


™ Mavims, 99. 
© Mawims, 162. 
™ Miwed Essays, “ A French Critic on Goethe.” 
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of Arnold’s program, it is just to say that with respect to 
the critical spirit, to the ideal of culture, to the principle 
that all art should be judged and directed by the standard 
of the excellent, to the belief that that excellent is best 
found in the literature of antiquity, principles controlling 
all his work, Matthew Arnold owed the general direction 
and setting up of his ideas to Goethe. 


Heten C. Waite. 





XXII—THE CALUMNY OF APELLES IN THE 
LITERATURE OF THE QUATTROCENTO* 


I 


In Florence, in the Uffizi Gallery, is the famous paint- 
ing by Botticelli entitled Za Calumnia d’Apelle. The 
picture shows several allegorical figures dramatically 
grouped and exquisitely colored against a background of 
classical arcades looking upon a distant sea. The exact 
date of this picture is not known, but Horne,? the greatest 
authority on the life and works of Botticelli, places it 
about 1494. It is the object of this paper to trace the 
theme of the Calumny of Apelles from its origin in clas- 
sical antiquity to the time of Botticelli, noting particu- 
larly the literary manifestations to which it gave rise in 
Florence in the Quattrocento. 

The very title of Botticelli’s painting gives its source 
as Apelles. We know very little about the famous painter * 
who lived about the second half of the fourth century 
before Christ. Since none of his works has survived, we 
! ‘ ean judge of him only through the reports of ancient writ- 
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+I wish at the outset to thank heartily my friend and colleague, 
Ernest H. Wilkins, for generously suggesting this study. My thanks 
are also due to Professors H. W. Prescott, A. Noe and Dr. Offner for 
valuable indications, and most of all to my mother for constant help. 

* Herbert Horne, Sandro Botticelli, London, 1908. 

®*For a curious account of the life and work of Apelles, pains- 
takingly gleaned from Pliny, Lucian and others, see Carlo Dati, Vite 
de’ Pittori Antichi, in Firenze nella Stamperia della Stella 1667, e di 
nuovo in Napoli per Francesco Ricciardo MDOCXXXZ, pp. 76 to 148. 
Dati’s account is taken also from a translation of Lucian’s Dialogue 
On Slander done by G. B. Adriani in his letter to Vasari. See Dati, 
p. 128, Note xx. See also J. D. Champlin and C. C. Perkins, Oyclo- 
pedia of Painters and Paintings, which gives for Apelles the exact 
dates, 352-308 B. C. 
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ers. One of these, indeed one of the most illustrious of 
them, Lucian of Samosata, reports, in his Dialogue On 
Calumny, having actually seen a picture on this subject 
by Apelles. Because no other historians mention this 
picture, some scholars have doubted its existence, and 
accuse Lucian of inventing both the story and the descrip- 
tion. Without undertaking to decide this question, it is 
sufficient for our present purpose to observe that from 
this Dialogue of Lucian, scholars agree, all subsequent 
interpretations of the Calumny derive. 

Let me first give the legend which was, according to 
Lucian, the occasion for Apelles’ picture, and then Lu- 
cian’s description of the picture itself. 

It seems that Apelles by his extraordinary skill had in- 
curred the bitter enmity of one of his rivals, Antiphilis, 
who thereupon sought revenge by slanderously accusing 
Apelles of fostering the revolt of Tyre as an accomplice 
of Theodotas, Ptolemy’s Governor of Phoenicia. At this 
revelation Ptolemy became so enraged that he was on 
the point of having Apelles immediately put to death, 
and would undoubtedly have done so had not one of the 
friends of Apelles spoken up for the slandered painter, 
proving that Apelles could in no possible way be con- 
nected with such a rebellion. The slanderer was duly 
punished by being sold into slavery ; Ptolemy made amends 
for his unjust suspicion and rage, but Apelles, still indig- 
nant at such unfounded and almost fatal injustice, de- 
termined to avenge himself on his stupid monarch by 
painting an allegorical picture setting forth Calumny at 
work on the King, who is represented as having the ears 
of an ass. 

Now this story is apocryphal, as Apelles must have been 
in his grave nearly a hundred years when Theodotus (not 
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Theodotas) betrayed Ptolemy Philopator (219 sB. c.).* 
Just how the story became attached to the painting of 
Apelles is, I believe, unknown, and it would indeed be 
difficult to establish the exact circumstances of the birth 
of this legend more than two thousand years old and so 
obscure. Yet the process by which a plausible story be- 
came legendarily established as the actual source of a 
work of art is very humanly natural, and is found not 
rarely in the lore of the arts. The origin of this legend. 
however, has no immediate bearing on our particular 
study. The important fact is that this legend was taken 
for granted by Lucian, through whose report both the 
legend and a description of Apelles’ picture were trans- 
mitted to posterity. Before examining just how this was 
done, let me give Lucian’s description of the picture of 
Apelles, which I take from Professor Harmon’s transla- 
tion :® 

“On the right of it sits a man with very large ears, 
almost like those of Midas, extending his hand to Slander 
while she is still at some distance from him. Near him, 
on one side, stand two women—lIgnorance, I think, and 
Suspicion. On the other side, Slander is coming up, a 
woman beautiful beyond measure, but full of passion and 
excitement, evincing as she does fury and wrath by carry- 
ing in her left hand a blazing torch and with the other 
dragging by the hair a young man who stretches out his 
hands to heaven and calls the gods to witness his inno- 
cence. She is conducted by a pale ugly man who has a 
piercing eye and looks as if he had wasted away in long 


* Lucian, with an English Translation by A. M. Harmon, London 
and New York, 1913, 1, 363, n. 1. 

* Professor Harmon’s translation is splendidly accurate. I am 
indebted to Professor Gordon J. Laing for examining it. 
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illness; he may be supposed to be Envy. Besides, there 
are two women in attendance on Slander, egging her on, 
tiring her and tricking her out. According to the inter- 
pretation of them given me by the guide to the picture, 
one was Treachery and the other Deceit. They were fol- 
lowed by a woman dressed in deep mourning, with black 
clothes all in tatters—Repentance, I think, her name was. 
At all events, she was turning back with tears in her eyes 
and casting a stealthy glance, full of shame, at Truth, 
who was approaching.” 

Putting off, momentarily, a careful comparison of this 
description of the picture by Apelles with the interpreta- 
tion of the same subject by Botticelli, let us note at once 
that the similarity between the two treatments is obvious, 
and let us first investigate how the writings of Lucian 
reached the Italy of Botticelli. 

Lucian’s works were among the first Greek writings to 
reach Italy in that early part of the Renaissance, so con- 
epicuous for the research work done by the humanists, who 
feverishly sought the hitherto unknown Greek authors, 
translated them, brought them to Italy, and through Italy 
gave them again to the world. One of the foremost of 
these Italian bibliophiles was Guarino Guarini of Verona. 
We can actually say ‘that Guarini very probably was the 
first scholar of the West to discover the Dialogue of Lucian 
On Slander, and certainly the first to translate it into 
Latin and to introduce it into Italy. Indeed, we can even 
go farther and say that it was the work of Guarini’s youth, 
and one of his very first translations from the Greek, if 
not the very first. 

In fact, in a letter of the year 1416 to Bartolomeo da 
Montepulciano, Guarini called this work his first attempt: 
“haec ipsa latina feci Calumniam Luciani, brevem sane 
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opusculum in quo prima posui tyrocinia.”* Let us note 
also that this “ opusculum ” was dedicated by Guarini to 
G. Querini, to whom it was sent “ a longinqua regione.” 7 
We must now glance briefly at the chronology of Guarini’s 
life in order to establish approximately the date of his 
translation. 

We know with certainty that he died on the fourth of 
December, 1460.8 From this date scholars have calculat- 
ed the probable date of his birth, which Sabbadini, the 
greatest student of Guarini, places in 1374. Accepting 
this date as very probably correct, the second fact we must 
establish is: When did Guarini go on his scholarly expe- 
dition to Constantinople? Forster stated that it must 
have been soon after 1395, coming to this conclusion from 
the fact that Chrysoloras was in Italy about 1394 and that 
Guarini is known to have accompanied Chrysoloras on 
the latter’s return to Constantinople. But Forster’s con- 
clusion is erroneous.® To be sure, Manuel Chrysoloras,’° 


*Richard Foérster, Die Verliwmdung des Apelles in der Renais- 
sance, in Jahrbuch der Kéniglich Preussischen Kunstsammlungen, 
vil, 1887, p. 32, note 1. Note that Forster obtained much of his 
information from C. Rosmini, Vita e disciplina di Guarino Veronese, 
i, pp. 130, 133; and from R. Sabbadini, Guarino Veronese e il suo 
epistolario, Salerno, 1885, p. 33, n. 3294. The text of Guarini’s let- 
ter was taken from Cod. Vatic. 3155, fol. 48r-50. 

™R. Sabbadini, La Scuola e gli studi di Guarino Guarini Veronese 
(con 44 Documenti), Catania, 1896, p. 125 and note 1 referring to 
Bandini, Catalog. Cod. Lat. m, p. 646. Let us observe that this 
second volume by Sabbadini on Guarini, which brings so much new 
critical material to the understanding of the Veronese humanist, was 
published nine years after Fiérster’s above-mentioned study. 

*Sabbadini, La Scuola, pp. 1, 2, from which I gather my subse- 
quent data on Guarini. 

* The same mistake was made by Carbone, and by Rosmini, and is 
due to insufficient data on the life of Chrysoloras, data now perma- 
nently secured by Sabbadini. See both his La Scuola, p. 10, particu- 
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(not John, his nephew) was sent on a political mission 
to Venice to ask for help against the Turks; he was cer- 
tainly in Venice in February, 1396, and returned to Con- 
stantinople in the summer of 1396, whence he was in- 
vited to come back to Italy to teach Greek in Florence. 
Accepting this invitation Chrysoloras traveled to Flor- 
ence, where he certainly was February 2, 1397. He re- 
mained there three years, leaving on March 10, 1400, 
taught as many more in Pavia, and in 1403 traveléd with 
Guarino from Bologna to Venice and thence, in the retinue 
of the Greek emperor, returned to Constantinople. It 
was on this the second return trip of Chrysoloras, not on 
the first, that Guarini accompanied him, remaining in the 
East from 1403 to 1408. It was very probably some time 
during the year 1408 that Guarini returned to Italy, land- 
ing in Venice.*? It is concerning this trip that a story 
was current to the effect that when Guarini lost one of 
his boxes of Greek manuscripts on the voyage, his hair 
turned absolutely white with grief over night. Unfortu- 
nately this legend, so charmingly typical of humanistic 
enthusiasm, has aiso been proved apocryphal.'? However, 
the translation of Lucian’s Dialogue On Calumny into 
Latin, of which translation, a3 we have seen, there re- 
mains a record, was made by Guarini certainly between 
1403 and 1408. Moreover, since this translation was 
made while Guarini was in the East where he discovered 


larly note 3 in which he refers to his article: L’ultimo ventennio 
della vita di Manuele Crisolora, in Giornale Ligustico, xvm, 1890; 
and his Le Scoperte dei codici Latini e Greci nei Secoli XIV e XV, 
Firenze, 1905, especially pp. 43 ff. 

* For Manuel Chrysoloras see R. Sabbadini, L’ultimo ventennio 
(see note 9). 

* Sabbadini, La Scuola, p. 12. 

 Sabbadini, La Scuola, p. 13. 
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and sent it to his friend, “ex longinqua regione;” and 
since this was one of his very first attempts, and since 
there is documentary proof that Guarini was actually in 
Constantinople both in 1406 ** and 1408, it must have 
been made between 1406 and 1408. 

Let us note here that, very soon after his return from 
the East, Guarini became established in Florence. The 
chair of Greek had been filled, I repeat, by Manuel Chrys- 
oloras from 1397 to 1400. In 1404 the Studio Fiorentino 
had been suppressed on account of war, and was not re- 
established until 1412.1* But already in 1410 Guarini 
had been called to Florence to teach Greek privately, and 
did so until 1413, when he became the official professor 
of Greek in the recently reopened Studio Fiorentino, a 
position that he held until his departure for Venice in 
July, 1414.15 Indeed, we have another detail of interest 
concerning his stay in Florence: that upon his arrival in 
that city in 1410 he deposited his books, as a Florentine 
historian tells us, in the house of Antonio Corbinelli.*® 
These smaller details are mentioned to make clear when 
Guarini, and with him his knowledge of the Greek lan- 
guage and literature, and his translation of Lucian’s Dia- 
logue ¢ On Calumny, made in Cénstantinople, became known 
in the scholarly circles of Florence, which was already the 
very center of humanistic fervor. 


8 Tbid., p. 11. “4 Ibid., p. 18. 

% Ibid., pp. 18, 19. 

* Sabbadini, Le Scoperte dei Codici Latini e Greci ne’ secoli XIV 
e XV, Firenze, Sansoni, 1905, p. 52. Sabbadini obtained this informa- 
tion from Vespasiano da Bisticci’s Vite d’uomini illustri del Secolo 
XV, 1, 230. Da Bisticci (1421-1498), a transcriber and bookseller of 
Florence, is generally considered a very honest chronicler of the 
Florentine humanists. Sabbadini wrote two volumes, each with the 
title as above, one published in 1905 and the other in 1914. In re- 
ferring to them henceforth I shall say: Sabbadini, Le Scoperte, 1905 
or 1914, as the case may be. 
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But though Guarini was apparently the first man to 
translate and to bring back from the East Lucian’s Calum- 
ny, and therefore the most important of the early human- 
ists in connection with our particular study, he was by 
no means the only humanist who made literary use of 
Lucian’s Dialogue. Férster, in his two studies,’7 men- 
tioned several others, whom I must now examine in order 
to establish two points; first: which among them by im- 
portation or translation actually helped to diffuse Lucian’s 
Dialogue On Calumny ; secondly the date at which such 
diffusion began. 

After Guarini, the humanists of the XVth cen- 
tury enumerated by Forster are: Aurispa, Lapo 
Birago da Castiglionchio, Filelfo, Accolti, Bartolom- 
meo della Fonte, Poggio, Rinuccio da Castiglione, 
Bordo. I will consider each of these very briefly, because 
we must remember that once an important text had become 
known in a circle of fervent scholars such as the one that 
centered around the Studio Fiorentino, it was likely to 
spread in an ever increasing number of copies and ver- 
sions; and secondly because, as we shall see, as the dates 
of the versions subsequent to Guarini’s advance toward 
the end of the Quattrocento, they lose in importance in 
relation to our particular quest. 

1. Giovanni Aurispa ( 71372-1460) was one of the must 
illustrious and eager bibliophiles of the Quattrocento. He 
collected during his life some seven hundred manuscripts, 
but in his will enumerated only a hundred and thirty- 


* Heretofore I have only mentioned Férster’s article on The 
Calumny of Apelles, 1887 (see my note 6), to which I shall refer 
as Forster, Verliumdung. The year before he had written Lucian in 
der Renaissance, in Archiv fiir Litteraturgeschichte, Leipzig, 1886, 
xiv Band, pp. 337-363, to which I shall refer as Férster, Lucian. 
See Férster, Verliumdung, pp. 31 #f.; and Lucian, p. 356, n. 3. 
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five, probably because he had sold the others. Among 
these hundred and thirty-five, no Lucian was mentioned. 
However, Aurispa certainly did go to Constantinople for 
the first time between 1405 and 1413,)* that is to say 
about the same time as Guarini, and brought back a few 
codices. In 1421 some of these were still in his posses- 
sion, about ten, of which a list has come down to us, but 
among these no Lucian is mentioned. On his second trip 
to Constantinople, which took plece between 1421 and 
1423, he gathered some three hundred volumes. The list 
of the principal mss. in this collection is contained in let- 
ters from Aurispa to Traversari and does include Lucian. 
Aurispa translated a few Lucianic Opuscula into Latin, 
and among them two Dialogues; in 1425 the Dialogue 
On the Superiority of the Captains of Antiquity, and, 
about 1432 the Dialogue On Friendship..® We may 
therefore conclude that Aurispa brought Lucianic texts 
from the East on his second return from Constantinople 
in 1423, that he did translate two of Lucian’s Dialogues, 
but not, so far as we can ascertain, the Dialogue On 
Calumny. 

2. Lapo da Castiglionchio should by no means be con- 
fused, as was apparently done by Forster, with a certain 
Lapo or Lappo or Lampo (Lampugnino) Birago, nor with 
Lapo da Castiglionchio Senior.” The latter, who died in 
1391, was one of the very earliest Florentine humanists, 


* Sabbadini, Le Scoperte, 1905, pp. 46, 47. See also Férster, Lucian, 
p. 356, n. 1 and 3 and Verléumdung, p. 31, n. 3. 

* For Aurispa see Sabbadini, Biografia documentata di Giovanni 
Aurispa, Noto, 1890, and for Aurispa’s translations from Lucian, 
p. 31, n. 1 and p. 62, n. 1. 

©F. P. Luiso, Studi su l’epistolario e le traduzioni di Lapo da 
Castiglionchio Juniore, in Studi Italiani di Filologia Classica, vu, 
1899, p. 205. 
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and a friend of Petrarch, to whom he gave, in 1350, four 
Orations of Cicero and the Institutio Oratoria of Quin- 
tilian.?*_ This Lapo could not possibly have been ac 
quainted with Lucian’s works, not even had they, as has 
been proved to be untrue, been imported by Guarini on 
a trip taken to Constantinople with Chrysoloras’ first 
return East in 1397, that is to say, six years after Lapo’s 
death. The grandson, however, of this Lapo is the biblio- 
phile with whom we are concerned. He is Lapo da Cas- 
tiglionchio Junior (1405-1438), who translated several of 
Lucian’s writings, and among them the Dialogue On Cal- 
umny. This was done, according to the dates given by 
Forster, possibly before 1435, and according to Luiso, be- 
tween 1436 and 1438, the latter being the year of Lapo 
Junior’s death.?* Luiso in establishing this date also notes 
that this Lucianic opusculum had already been trans- 
lated by Guarini. Lapo achieved, during the last years of 
his life, a remarkable reputation for accuracy and ele- 
gance in translation. This fact, coupled with the growing 
importance in which Lucian was held in the Quattrocento, 
explains the number of manuscript copies of Lapo’s trans- 


™ Sabbadini, Le Scoperte, 1905, p. 26 and p. 27, n. 22, and Le 
Scoperte, 1914, p. 168. See also P. De Nolhac, Pétrarque et Vhuma- 
nisme, Paris, 1892, pp. 184, 216, 283. 

"= Forster, Verliumdung, p. 31, n. 4; Luiso, op. cit., p. 283, n. 1. 
See also G. Pansa, Giovanni Quatrario di Sulmona, Sulmona, 1912, 
pp. 167, n. 3, 178-180. Lapo’s life was first written by L. Mehus, 
Lapo da Castiglionchio. Epistola ossia Ragionamento, colla vita 
del medesimo, Bologna, Coriolani, 1753, then by Colle, Storia scien- 
tifico-letteraria dello Studio di Padova, Padova, 1824-25, vol. 111; 
then by A. Gloria, Monumenti della Universita di Padova, Venezia, 
1884, vol. 1, p. 329, n. 929. The country house of Lapo’s family, 
situated in the hills about ten miles east of Florence, is still called 
Castiglionchio, though only one tower of the old villa is left. There 
is still a tradition that Petrarch visited this place in order to obtain 
from Lapo Senior some Latin texts. 
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lation. Among these may doubtless be counted the copy 
examined by Forster himself from the Hamilton-Berlin 
codices. 

3. Francesco Filelfo (1398-1481), the fourth humanist 
who traveled to Constantinople in search of manuscripts, 
went in 1420 and did not return until 1427.28 That he 
brought back Lucian is attested by a letter of his dated 
June 13th, 1428, and addressed to Traversari, in which 
he mentions “ aligui sermones Luciani.” 74 We may then 
couclude about Filelfo that though he may have imported, 
among works of Lucian, the Dialogue On Calumny, he 
could not have brought it to Italy before 1427; also that 
there is no evidence of his having made actually a trans- 
lation of the Dialogue in question. 

4. Francesco Accolti, a prominent jurist of Arezzo, was 
born in 1418. Forster calls attention to Accolti’s trans- 
lation of the Calumny, which is attested by four manu- 
seripts.25 Now since, after all, it is the chronology of 
these Lucianic translations that particularly concerns us, 
let us note that Accolti was born at least ten years after 
Guarini had made the first translation of the Calumny, 
and at least eight years after Guarini, by coming to Flor- 
ence, had had the opportunity of making his text known 
in that city. Accolti’s translation of Lucian’s Calumny, 
then, can hardly have been made before 1435, when the 
author was barely seventeen years old. Indeed we may 
conjecture that it was done very much later, because there 
was actually printed in Niirmberg, probably in 1475, a 
volume of works erroneously attributed to Diogenes the 
Cynic, containing Lucian’s Calumny, translated into 


* Forster, Verliumdung, p. 31; Forster, Lucian, p. 356, n. 3. 
™“ Forster, Lucian, p. 356, n. 2. 
* Forster, Verlaumdung, pp. 31 and 36, n. 1 and Lucian, p. 356, n. 3. 
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Latin by Francesco Accolti.2* Férster was apparently 
unaware of this edition. If we should assume that Ac- 
colti’s translation was made for this edition, it might 
plausibly be dated about 1470-1475. 

5. Bartolommeo Della Fonte (1445-1513) is known to 
have translated Lucian’s Dialogue On Calumny and to 
have dedicated his work to Ercole Duca di Ferrara.27_ As 
the reign of this duke extended from 1471 to 15085, it 
would be difficult indeed to know in what year the trans- 
lation and dedication took place, had not Forster dis- 
covered in the “ libro della guardaroba di Ercole I,” under 
the date July 26th, 1472, recorded: libreto uno picolo in 
carta bona vulgare in pruosa Scripto e miniato alantiqua 
cum certe figure depinte Sup una de le custodie chiamato 
Bertolamio fontio de Calomnia lutiani... We may, 
then, without hesitation, date this translation 1472. 

6. Poggio Bracciolini (1380-1459) was the dean and 
the genius of Renaissance book-discoverers. He trav- 
eled much to France, England, Germany and Switzerland, 
but not to the east.2® According to two manuscripts con- 
sulted by Forster there exists a translation by Poggio of 
Lucian’s Asinus.** So far as the Calumny is concerned, 
therefore, we may exclude him from our list. It is diffi- 
cult to give the date of Poggio’s Asinus, and for us un- 
necessary. However, Poggio’s great book-seeking activity 


"Catalogue of British Museum, sub Diogenes, The Cynic: Ad 
beatissima . . . domind Pium Secunda ... in Diogenis philosophi 
epistolas francisci Aretini prefacio. (With the text, translated into 
Latin by F. Accoltus Aretinus—fol. 16) (Lautiani dro de Calumnia 
e greco in latinuz a Francisco Aretino traducta, etc., Fridericus 
Creussner, Nurmberge, (14757). 

* Forster, Verliumdung, p. 36; Sabbadini, Le Scoperte, 1905, pp. 
150, 151. 

* Sabbadini, Le Scoperte, 1905, pp. 77-84. 

» Forster, Lucian, p. 356, n. 3. 
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took him on the first of his four journeys in 1415. In 
1416, on his second tour, he went to explore the collection 
of the monastery of St. Gall in the company of Bartolomeo 
da Montepulciano, the very man to whom, as we have seen, 
Guarini addressed the first translation of the Calumny, 
It is possible, then, that Poggio’s work on Lucian may have 
been indirectly suggested by Guarini, through Bartolomeo. 
This, however, is merely conjectural. 

7. Rinuccio da Castiglione of Arezzo certainly did 
travel East and returned with Aurispa in 1423, bringing 
hack several volumes. Among these was a Lucian, from 
which he translated certain dialogues, the Charon, for in- 
stance, but not the Calumny.*° 

8. The last of the humanists in Forster’s list is Bordo. 
Forster gives him as the first editor of Lucian’s Dialogi et 
opuscula, which, he says, were first printed by Simone 
Bevilaqua in Venice on the twenty-fifth of August, 1494; 
then by Uldericum Scincenzeler, Milan, 1497; and by 
Johannis Baptista Sessa, Venice, 1500.*4 As a matter 
of fact, we have seen that the Calumny had already been 
published in Germany.*? 

To this first list, which we have now exhausted, might 
be added two minor names omitted by Forster. Among 
the manuscripts of Francesco Barbaro which existed in 
the monastery of San Michele at Murano there was a 
Lucian which had been sent to Barbaro by Giovanni Si- 
meonachi, protopope of Candia.** Let us note that this 
protopope was a teacher and a correspondent of Rinuccio 
da Castiglione,** and that Francesco Barbaro was a pupil 


* Firster, Lucian, p. 356, n. 3; Sabbadini, Le Scoperte, 1905, p. 49. 
" Forster, Verliumdung, p. 31, n. 4. 

™See my note 26. 

* Sabbadini, Le Scoperte, 1905, pp. 63, 64. 

“Tbid., p. 66. 
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of Guarini in Venice between 1414 and 1418,*° from 
whom he probably acquired both knowledge of Greek and 
eagerness in collecting codices. But there is no actual 
evidence that Barbaro translated the Calumny. The sec- 
ond additional name is that of Francesco Griffolini, who 
actually translated the opusculum On Calumny, and dedi- 
cated it to John Tiptoft, Count of Worcester, about 1460. 

Recapitulating, then, and leaving aside the various in- 
cunabula which contained Lucian’s Calumny, let us make 
a chronological list of those among our humanists who 
actually imported or translated Lucian’s Dialogue On 
Calumny. They are: 


1. Guarino Guarini, 1406-1408. 

2. Lapo da Castiglionchio, 1436-1438. 

3. Francesco Accolti, 1435-1475, probably 1470-1475. 
4, Francesco Griffolini, 1460. 


Even from this all too brief examination of the human- 
ists who revived Lucian in the Quattrocento we may draw 
a few conclusions. First we may say that Guarino Guarini 
of Verona seems certainly to have been the first discoverer, 
importer and translator of Lucian’s Dialogue On Cal- 
umny,*" and secondly that, owing to the fact that his stay 
in Florence, where he held such an important scholarly 
position, so closely followed his trip to the East, he was ap- 
parently the first humanist to make known in the erudite 
circles of Florence the Lucianic Dialogue in question; 


S Ibid., pp. 63, 64. 

* Luiso, op. cit., p. 285, who refers to G. Mancini, Francesco Griffo- 
lint . . . , Firenze, 1890, p. 30 ff. For the humanism of John Tiptoft 
see Lewis Einstein, The Italian Renaissance in England, New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1902. 

" Horne, not having gone deeply into the Lucianic question, does 
not mention the initiative of Guarini. See his p. 257. 
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thirdly, that, as the humanistic fervor increased in Italy, 
and particularly in Florence, the most prominent of the 
humanists, such bibliophiles as Aurispa, Filelfo, Accolti, 
and Poggio, all took a hand at the diffusion of Lucianic 
lore, some of them being especially attracted to the Calum- 
ny of Apelles, which they again rendered into Latin.** 
By the middle, therefore, of the Quattrocento, Lucian’s 
Calumny was fairly well known among Florentine schol- 
ars, and those in touch with Florentine scholarship. Pur- 
posely I make this a rather cautious statement because the 
ramifications of scholarly fervor, the epistolae between 
bibliophiles and the exchanges of books, the translations 
and transcriptions, were so very numerous and complex, 
that it is bafflingly difficult, especially at this distance, to 
follow in such a labyrinth any one item of research. The 
conclusions now reached, however, corroborating the state- 
ments made at the beginning of this study, permit us to 
pass on to the next link in the chain between Apelles and 
Botticelli. 


II ; 


The man'who linked the greatest painter of ancient 
Greece with the greatest painter of the Quattrocento, also 
served, in this instance, to link Lucian with Florentine art 
of the Renaissance. I am referring to one of the most 
versatile of the Florentines, Leon Battista Aiberti (1404- 
1472), artist, writer, architect, teacher, scientist, human- 


* Two little studies on Lucian should here be mentioned, though 
they do not make any valuable contributions to the subject: N. 
Caccia, Luciano nel 400 in Italia, le rappresentazioni e le figurazioni, 
Firenze, 1907; and, by the same, Note su la fortuna di Luciano nel 
Rinascimento, le versioni e i dialoghi satirici di Hrasmo da Rotter- 
dam e di Ulrico Hutten, Milano, 1914. 
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ist, who was the first to give an Italian version of Lucian’s 
Calumny. In fact in his Trattato della Pittura, while 
discussing the craftsmanship of composition in painting 
and the intimate relationship between poets and painters, 
he gives as an example a description of the Calumny of 
Apelles, mentioning Lucian as his authority. Alberti 
wrote his treatise first in Latin in 1434, and then made an 
Italian version of it in the subsequent year.*® 

Concerning Alberti’s version of Lucian’s Calumny, 
Forster made a significant discovery. By a careful com- 
parison of three versions: Guarini’s Latin, Alberti’s Latin 
and Alberti’s Italian translations, and of these three with 
Lucian’s original Greek, Forster established that Alberti 
certainly had Guarini’s translation before him when he 
wrote his book. In fact, Guarini’s translation from the 
Greek was not literal, and certain variants of his were re- 
produced almost verbatim by Alberti.*° 

Now Alberti’s book surely became one of the standard 
texts, indeed the most important, on the technique of paint- 
ing, and, as Horne says,*! “ to this allusion of Alberti’s 
were due the maay attempts which were made in Italy, 
during the latter half of the fifteenth and the earlier part 
of the sixteenth century, to restore from Lucian’s descrip- 
tion the lost composition of Apelles.” And this opinion is 
shared by Venturi, the most renowned and most reliable 


* This fact was assumed by Janitschek, Alberti’s Kunstheorie, in 
Schriften, p. 111, in opposition to Bonucci, and later proved by 
Forster, Verliumdung, p. 32. 

“Forster, Verliumdung, p. 33. As Lapo was in correspondence 
with Alberti, and dedicated to him some of his translations, we 
might even conjecture that one of these two humanists may have 
inspired the other to include Lucian in his work. 

“ Horne, op. cit., p. 258. 
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Italian art critic of today,*? by Férster** and by Schulze.** 
The last two go farther and assert that the numerous pic- 
tures of the Calumny of Apelles, though probably suggest- 
ed by Alberti’s Tractate, all go back either to Lucian’s 
original text or to a translation of it. In other words, such 
was the humanistic eagerness for knowledge and for re- 
search in the lore of antiquity, that even artists, including 
not only painters and sculptors, but designers, metal- 
chiselers, wood-carvers, and later, publishers, were likely 
not to be contented with a quaint legend of Lucian found 
in Alberti’s text book on artistic technique, which was 
certainly familiar to them, but would naturally seek the 
sources of his text, and if they could not understand 
Greek, would at least go back to reliable translations into 
Latin. Thus among the artists as well as among the biblio- 
philes the Calumny of Lucian became known, and tempted 
several to reproduce the famous allegory of Apelles. In 
this attempt Botticelli was not the first. For the pictorial 
development of the Calumny I must refer to Forster,** 
who has meticulously examined miniatures in the Hamil- 
ton manuscripts, « famous drawing by Mantegna, paint- 
ings by Francia Bigio in the Pitti Gallery, and by an un- 
known painter at Nimes, and finally a drawing by Raphael 
now in the Louvre. To Forster’s list Horne added an 
interesting little item. He found that in the inventory of 
the goods of Lorenzo il Magnifico, taken at the time of his 
death in 1492, are enumerated four stained cloths, one 


“A, Venturi, Storia dell’Arte Italiana, Milano, Hoepli, 1911, 
VII, p. 629. 

“Forster, Verliumdung, pp. 34, 35. 

“Paul Schulze, Lucian in der Literatur und Kunst der Renais- 
sance in Bericht uber das Schuljahr, Ostern, 1905, bis Ostern, 1906, 
Dessau, 1906, p. 11. 

“Foérster, Verliumdung. 
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of which was painted “colla storia della Calumnia.” ** 
This story, then, which was resurrected from Greek an- 
tiquity by the initiative of Guarini, and by him intro- 
duced into Florence, became, by being included in Alber- 
ti’s Tractate, the property not only of bibliophiles but of 
artists, who, during the second half of the Quattrocento 
gave it expression in several ways, and led up to its final, 
superb expression in the painting by Botticelli, done about 
1494, 

Now concerning Botticelli’s interpretation and its 
source, one authority does not hesitate to say about Sandro 
Botticelli:*7 “Ce fut son ami Léon Battiste Alberti qui 
lui fit connaitre, par sa transcription du texte de Lucian, 
le tableau perdu d’Apelle, la Calomnie.” Of course it is 
inconceivable that Botticelli should not have been thor- 
oughly familiar with Alberti’s book. Botticelli was also 
a scholar. He, also, was imbued with the humanistic 
craving for research, and this very picture shows conclu- 
sively that, not satisfied with Alberti’s version of Lucian, 
he must have consulted Lucian’s original, if not in Greek, 
in a Latin translation. In fact, as Horne notes, Botticelli 
“ represents, on the right of the composition, the judge, 
or prince, with ears almost as large as Midas’s, stretching 
out his hand towards the figure of Calumny, in accord- 
ance with Lucian’s description,” but “the allusion to 
Midas and the gesture of the prince have been omitted by 
Alberti.” 48 “In designing the group of figures which 
approach the throne, Botticelli, however, would seem to 
have had in mind Alberti’s description. Calumny, the 
central figure of the group, is represented as a woman most 


“ Horne, op. cit., p. 258. 
“ André Michel, Histoire de Art, Paris, 1908, III, p. 686 ff. 


“Horne, op. cit., p. 261. 
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beautiful to look upon, but in countenance callous beyond 
measure through cunning; not as Lucian describes her. 
full of anger and resentment.” *® These details would be 
sufficient evidence of Botticelli’s knowledge of Lucian, 
but there is still another proof. If you will observe care- 
fully the setting of the picture, the classical arcades, you 
will find them very minutely ornamented with large sta- 
tues in niches, and with low-reliefs at the foot of the piers, 
at the spring of the arches, and in the arches themselves. 
These purely decorative panels represent a variety of 
scenes which seem to “ have been taken indifferently from 
sacred and profane story.” °° They contain such a variety 
of subjects as: Judith and Holofernes, St. George, David 
and Goliath, perhaps even St. Paul, Apollo and Daphne, 
Hercules and Lichas, Mutius Scaevola, and a tale out of 
Boccaccio’s Decameron, the famous story of Anastagio 
degli Onesti (Dec. V. 8). This mixture is typical of the 
Florentine Quattrocento, so eagerly absorbed in classical 
mythology, in Christian myth, in local lore. But on the 
pace of the King’s throne there is a singularly interesting 
relief of a centaur and his family. The subject of this 
particular group is a very careful attempt to reconstruct 
a painting made in antiquity, lost, and reported by Lu- 
cian as the Calumny of Apelles, namely the painting 
by Zeuxis." A comparison between Lucian’s descrip- 
tion and Botticelli’s little panel beneath the throne reveals 
the fact that Botticelli followed word for word Lucian’s 
description. Botticelli, therefore, knew his Lucian 
directly. And let us remember that in order to consult 
Lucian he may not even have needed to delve into the 


# Ibid. ® Ibid. 
“Lucian, Zeuwis, Sec. 3; Horne, op. cit., p. 261. For Zeuxis also 
see Carlo Dati (cf. my note 3). 
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manuscript versions and translations of the Greek, be- 
cause a printed edition of Lucian appeared in Florence in 
the year 1494—the very year in which Botticelli is sup- 
posed to have painted his Calumny of Apelles. Moreover, 
let us note that the assumption that Botticelli, in all 
probability, first received the suggestion of the subject 
from Alberti’s Tractate, is not overthrown by the fact that 
Botticelli consulted his Lucian. In connection with Al- 
berti, in fact, it is interesting to see that one of the sub- 
jects chosen by Botticelli in an earlier painting, The 
Three Graces (which is part of his famous “Spring’’), had 
not only been mentioned in Alberti’s book, but actually 
recommended as an excellent subject for a painting. This 
subject Alberti himself had taken from Seneca’s De Bene- 
fictts, from which he quoted.®? And finally this was not 
even the first time that Botticelli had sought inspiration 
from Apelles. In fact, his exquisite Birth of Venus is 
supposed to have been suggested directly by the Stanze 
per la Giostra of Politian, who “ intended to describe the 
lost painting of Venus Anadyomene, by Apelles.” °° In- 
deed it was very natural that as humanism brought to the 
literary a new worship for the literature of classic an- 
tiquity, it should likewise bring to artists a similar wor- 
ship for the art of classic antiquity. Botticelli’s humanism 
often caused him to deviate from sacred subjects to classic 
myth. For at that early period of the Renaissance pro- 
fane subjects were rarely taken by painters for big pic- 
tures. There were special shops devoted entirely to pro- 
fane pictures, which were used for profane uses, such as 
bed-panels, cassoni, birth plates, marriage-salvers, ete. 
Great painters very seldom used these forms as long as 


"Horne, op. cit., p. 58. 
8 Tbid., p. 150. 
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religious subjects had the greater opportunity of monu- 
mental representation. Thus this profane art became more 
commercial. Botticelli and Piero di Cosimo were excep- 
tional in their use of profane subjects for grand paintings. 
Botticelli’s Calumny, though not a very large picture, is 
great in intention, in treatment, in its abundance of im- 
portant detail and in beauty. And also, from the purely 
esthetic, I would almost say temperamental, point of view, 
discounting for a moment the fervor of humanism that 
filled Florence at that time, Botticelli was at heart “ re- 
animate Greek,” as Ruskin called him, and his works are 
“more nearly in the spirit of Greek art than anything 
which Florentine painting had as yet produced.” 
Whether Botticelli actually knew Greek is a matter of 
doubt. He certainly used a Greek inscription beneath one 
of his pictures, The Nativity (1500), a fact that does not 
prove his knowledge of the language, particularly as the 
inscription, done in uncial characters, is very obscure.*® 
Though Botticelli received only an elementary education, 
beginning very early to work in a painter’s shop, his works 
show many other unmistakable sources in the classics, in 
the Latin, for instance, of Lucretius, Livy and Valerius 
Maximus, corroborating the fact that he became in general 
culture a thorough humanist. 

Furthermore, if we study Botticelli’s work as a whole, 
we shall observe how fond he was of allegorical treatment. 
This might also account, to some extent, for his selection 
of the Calumny subject, taking his pattern from Apelles, 
who is reported as being the greatest and indeed actually 
the first to express allegory in pictorial art. 


* Ibid., p. 147. 
“ Ibid., p. 294, which contains a complete discussion of the in- 


scription. 
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Finally, as all artists must, even in giving life to a sub- 
ject of remote antiquity, express the time and the place 
in which they breathe, and the inner mood of their spirit, 
is it not permissible to give a rapid glance at the season 
in which this picture of Botticelli was created, and see if 
the days that surrounded him did not give occasion to such 
a subject, making its pessimistic message opportune? In 
April, 1492, Lorenzo il Magnifico, Botticelli’s patron, had 
died. This was a catastrophe for Florence and for Botti- 
celli in particular, in whose career this incident marks a 
definite pause. “ Fortune, the adversary of genius,” says 
Vasari, “ deprived the artists of that time of their best 
hope and support.” °® And, to use Botticelli’s own phrase: 
with the death of Lorenzo began “ the troubles of Italy,” °’ 
inasmuch as Lorenzo’s successor Piero, the Prince of Flor- 
ence, “ was a headstrong, arrogant youth of twenty-one,” 
“eattivo di tutti i vizi,” as a contemporary writer de- 
clares.°’ At this same time Savonarola’s flaming sermons 
were stirring Florentines into sad introspection or fac- 
tional fury, and the armies of France were soon to pounce 
upon Tuscany. At the age of forty-eight Botticelli, al- 
though already famous, saw himself suddenly forsaken by 
princely patronage, saw the whole of Italy entering a 
period that might well seem of fatal disruption, saw his 
own city torn asunder by political and religious strife, and, 
in command of the state, a “headstrong and arrogant 
youth.” Is it not plausible that the pessimism of Botti- 
celli’s Calumny, which represented the triumph of a wicked 
thing in the presence of an asinine prince on a background 
of classically immortal beauty, was, at least in part, due 
to the circumstances surrounding him at this sombre time ? 


* Ibid., p. 183, quoting Vasari’s Vite, edition of 1550, I, 495. 
" Ibid., p. 184. 
11 
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Although in his maturity Botticelli did develop an un- 
fortunate mannerism, placing in his figures too much mo- 
tion, too much dramatic emphasis, such treatment in this 
painting is certainly excusable when we consider first the 
superbness of the pictorial result, and secondly the atmos- 
phere of hopelessness, of impending catastrophe, which 
hung over Florence and over Botticelli’s life and art. In 
80 sensitive an artist, indeed, the threatening times would 
have made a deep impression even had they not directly 
affected his profession and his very subsistence. His spirit 
sought the serener atmosphere of antiquity, and found re- 
sponsive expression in so bitter an ancient tale as the 
Calumny of Apelles. 

And now, having traced the Calumny motive from Lu- 
cian to Botticelli, from humanistic scholarship to human- 
istic painting, we must see whether this same subject did 
not occasion any artistic manifestation in the literature of 
the Quattrocento. 


III 


The only literary fragment in the Quattrocento seems 
to be 2 short poem by Bernardo Fucellai entitled Trionfo 
della Calumnia. This poem first appeared in print in 
Anton Francesco Grazzini’s Tutti i Trionfi, Carri, Mas- 
cherate o Canti Carnascialeschi andati per Firenze dal 
tempo del Magnifico Lorenzo de’Medici fino all’ anno 
1559, Firenze, Torrentino, 1559. This first edition is 
rare, and, in this country, unfindable. A second edition, 
printed in two volumes, Cosmopoli (probably Lucca), 
1750, with the same title, was made by Neri del Boccia, 
assisted by Rinaldo Bracci. The editor explains, in a 
scholarly introduction, the sources for his additions to and 
numerous corrections of the old text ; gives for every poem 
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variants in footnotes, and even adds pictures of many of 
the authors. This edition was reproduced in 1883 by Son- 
zogno, of Milan, and has reappeared in a little volume pub- 
lished in 1919 by the Istituto Editoriale Italiano of Milan, 
with alterations and an all too brief introduction by Mas- 
simo Bontempelli. In mentioning this book henceforth I 
shall always refer to the standard edition, the second of 
the four, that of 1750 by Boccia. The poem in question 
is in Vol. I, p. 140, and is accompanied by an interesting 
picture of the author, Bernardo Rucellai. 

This printed book of Grazzini had been preceded by 
several collections of pageantic poems. One of Boccia’s 
sources, for instance: Canzoni nuove cantate nel Carno- 
vale, composte da pw diversi autort, Firenze, 1523, pre- 
ceded it by thirty-six years.°* I found at the Biblioteca 
Riccardiana of Florence an extremely rare little volume 
entitled: Canzone per andare in maschera per carnesctale 
facte da piu persone, without date of publication. On the 
R. of the initial page is written in the hand of Canonico 
Angelo Maria Bandini, who purchased the book in April, 
1779:*° “Di questa prima rarissima edizione de’ Canti 
Carnescialeschi che pare fatta in Firenze colle stampe del 
Morgiani al tempo del Mag® Lor” de’ Medici niuno ne 
fa menzione, ed é stata pure ignota al Boccia, autore dell’ 
ultima ristampa de’ medesimi.” Whether this little vol- 
ume was familiar to Grazzini is not known, though it does 
contain poems later included by him. The exact sources 
of Grazzini’s book would be interesting, because he often 
took his material from manuscripts now lost and even 
from oral report, but the literary leanness of the majority 


* Grazzini, op. cit., 1779, p. xiv. 

A modern note refers to Proctor 6380 (Robert Proctor, An 
Indew to the Early Printed Books in the British Museum, Londong 
1898). 
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of these pageantic poems would hardly justify such a 
lengthy investigation, which, by the way, could only be 
done in Florence. 

But let me now return to the poem of Bernardo Rucel- 
lai, and, first of all, give it in full :®° 


4 


TRIONFO DELLA CALUNNIA® 


1 Ciascun gli occhi del corpo, e della mente 

Porga a quel, che per noi se gli dimostra, 
E vedra spressamente * 
Quel vizio, ch’assai regna all’eta nostra; 

5 —_E quanto poca gente 
La Verit& conosca in questa vita, 
E del suo bel color vada vestita.™ 

D’Asin gli orecchi ha ’] Re, che ’n alto siede, 

Perché sempre ha l’intender per obietto; 

10 Appresso se gli vede 
Cieca Ignoranza, e ’nsieme van Sospetto: 
Da questi due procede, 
Ch’a chiunque vien, gli occhi, e le man porge, 
E rade volte il ver dal falso scorge. 

15 L’Innocenza per terra @ strascinata 
Dalla falsa Calunnia, che vien via, 
D’ardenti faci armata, 
A denotar, che lume al mal ne dia: 
Maga, scinta, e stracciata 

20 L’Invidia @ innanzi, che non par, che goda, 
Se non del mal, quant’ella vegga, et oda. 

La tarda Penitenza in negro manto® 

Guarda la Verita, ch’@ nuda, e pura; 
Gli occhi suoi versan pianto, 


® This poem can also be found in O. Targioni-Tozzetti, Antologia 
della Poesia Italiana, Livorno, Giusti, 1909, 11th Edition, p. 349. 

“The following notes on text variants come from the Boccia 
edition. 

“= Chiaramente. 

* Che di vario color s’é travestita, © B. (Codice Bracci, Boccia‘s 
main MS. source). 

“ quand’ella il vegga, C. B 

“ammanto, C. B. 
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25 Ch’ognun se stesso alfin nel ver misura: 
Notate il nostro canto 
Tutti, non pur ciascun, ch’impera, e regge, 
Perch’in questa figura il ver si legge. 

Color, ch’allato alla Calunnia vanno,” 

30 Fede del falso con lor sottil’arte 
Appresso il Re gli fanno, 
La verita celando a parte, a parte. 
L’uno da se @ 1’Inganno, 
L’altra @ la Fraude; e cosi tuttatré 

35 Fanno al Signor parer quel, che non @. 


Two things are obvious, even at a first reading of this 
poem: one is that it deals with our Calumny motive, and 
the other that it is not a great poem. Indeed, if we were 
merely seeking lyrical excellence, we could immediately 
discard it as hopelessly mediocre. For us, however, it has 
an interest not only because it seems to be the one mani- 
festation in Italian verse of our story in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, but because it brings us into an entirely new field of 
exploration, that of Florentine pageantry. 

In fact, the poems contained in Grazzini’s collection, as 
his title makes clear, are the Triumphs, Songs and Chariots 
done in Florence beginning with the time of Lorenzo up 
to 1559. Florence in the Quattrocento, particularly in 
Lorenzo’s time (1449-1492), was a wondrously joyous 
city, and one of its most popular forms of entertainment 
was to create magnificent floats, as we should call them 
today, and let them parade through the streets of the city. 
These floats, which go back to the Middle Ages, are con- 
nected with the celebrations of certain feast days, and 
probably showed, in the pious centuries, only groupings of 
biblical significance meant to incite the people to greater 
faith through plastic visions of sacred scenes. Such was, 


* stamno, C. B. 
Tun ch’é da se, C. B. 
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in brief, the medieval origin of Florentine pageantry.** 
Concerning it I will now merely mention what to our 
study is an essentially important fact, and that is that only 
in Lorenzo il Magnifico’s time, and indeed on the original 
and genial suggestion of Lorenzo himself, did the custom 
begin of accompanying these pictorial and statuesque floats 
with explanatory songs.®® Such songs seem to have two 
distinct objects: that of adding, through human singing 
accompanied by instruments, to the beauty of the spec- 
tacle—a development which was especially natural in 
those days of accumulated beauty-making and merry-mak- 
ing; and the second more practical object of explaining, 
through sung words, the significance of the picture repre- 
sented. It was a perfectly natural thing, also, that there 
should be at this time, the better to mirror through civic 
customs the spirit and the tendencies of the age, two main 
kinds of floats: the serious and the merely amusing. The 
serious, which might often have, besides the all-sufficient 
object of beauty, that of instruction, would be likely to 
contain pictures so allegorical or dealing in such detail 
with classical mythology as to require, for street throngs, 
an explanation; the merely amusing floats would have the 
tendency, on the other hand, of amusing through scurrility. 

It is strange that this new invention of Lorenzo found 
its first expression, according to the report of Grazzini 
himself, not in a serious but in one of the humorous poems, 


“A book on the subject: G. Melillo, Intorno ai Carmi Carnascia- 
leschi, Foggia, Zobel, 1920, though announced in the Italia che sorive 
for January, 1921, was unfindable, even in Italy, at the time of this 
writing. As, however, it consists of only 33 pp., it cannot be an 
exhaustive treatment. See A. D’Ancona, Le Origini del Teatro, 
especially Vol. II; and Federico Ravello, Attraverso il Quattrocento, 
Torino, Derossi, 1904, especially pp. 45 ff. 

* See Boccia’s Introduction to the Grazzini Edition, 1779, pp. ix, 
x; and F. Ravello, op. cit., p. 47. 
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though we can state, on the other hand, that the very best 
poem and the only one that should be ranked among the 
high poetic revelations of the Renaissance, is of the serious 
kind, the well-known Triumph of Bacchus and Ariadne, 
also by Lorenzo. The very first pageant poem is supposed 
to be one entitled Canto dei Bericuocolai. A bericuocolo 
was a kind of cooky, popularly sold in the streets; the 
bericuocolai the street venders of such sweets. This poem 
is not witty, but trivial and openly pornographic, in its 
double-entente recipe for cakes. Apparently one or more 
of the actors in the float sang these verses while pretend- 
ing to make or actually making the cakes, The detail prov- 
ing that such poems were actually sung on the float is that 
they very often contain such words as “ qui vedete” or 
their equivalent. The singers stood on the float, and either 
spoke about themselves or pointed out the things of inter- 
est, explaining them in song. 

I mention this poem because it is the first, because it 
was done by the best of pageant-poets, and because it is 
typical of a great quantity of such poems, all using a 
well-known trade as an excuse for a pornographic lyric. 
Let us observe that the poems thus treating similar sub- 
jects are, like this first one by Lorenzo, called Canti. Of 
the 336 poems in Grazzini’s collection, 305 are Canti, 24 
Trionfi, 2 Canzoni, 3 Carri, 2 Mascherate. The light, 
scurrilous trade-floats are obviously preponderant. 

The triumphs, however, are much more interesting. 
Their subjects are usually taken from classical mythology, 
as in the following: Bacco e Arianna, Dea Minerva, Le 
Furie, Paris ed Elena, Le Tre Parche; or are instructive 
through allegory: Amore e Gelosia, Fama e Gloria, La 
Prudenza, Le quattro scienze mattematiche, In Dispregio 
dell’oro. I will not dwell at this time on the Carri and 
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Mascherate, because they do not have features sufficiently 
characteristic to make them stand apart from the two main 
divisions of the poems into Canti and Trionfi.7° Indeed, 
I am inclined to consider this terminology somewhat arbi- 
trary, or at least subsequent in date to the composition of 
the early poems. In fact in the extremely old, and the 
first, edition of such poems, the one I found in the Ric- 
cardiana Library, Lorenzo’s famous triumph is called La 
canzone del carro di Bacco, and the title of the book uses 
the generic word Canzone. Yet Grazzini, in his arrange- 
ment of the poems, obviously changed the titles according 
to his interpretation of the words triumph, canto, ete., an 
interpretation which we may assume to be the common one 
in the middle of the sixteenth century when pageantry in 
Lorenzo’s style was an old-established custom. 

Of course the word triumph was the traditional literary 
term for an allegorical poem whose invention goes back to 
the great trio of the fourteenth century. The Triumphs 
of Petrarch, which appear among his last lyrical ecomposi- 
tions, though begun about the middle of his life, were 
really nothing but a lyric pageant. Already in one of his 
earlier poems Petrarch had adopted a similar motive, in 
the canzone Standomi un giorno solo alla finestra." His 
meter and manner were in imitation of the Divine Com- 
edy; his subject matter he may have taken directly from 
representations in sculpture of Roman triumphal proces- 
sions, though it is usually considered that he imitated Boc- 
caccio, in whose Amorosa Visione are exactly described in 
a pageant Glory, Wisdom, Love, Riches and Fortune, tri- 
umphant upon a chariot. The conception of the triumph 
of death over all things except glory is also due to the 


” For a complete treatment of English triumphs see Robert With- 
ington, English Pageantry, Cambridge, 1918-1921. 
™ Guglielmo Volpi, Il Trecento, Milano, Vallardi (1897-8), p. 78. 
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imagination of Boccaccio. In the fifteenth century this 
form of lyrical composition was imitated by several,*? for 
instance by Cola Bonciani, by Cleofe de’ Gabrielli, and 
perhaps most successfully of all by Foresi, a notary of 
Florence who, in 1464, wrote in exaltation of the deceased 
Cosimo de’ Medici Il Trionfo della virtu, a poem in twen- 
ty-three chapters, rich in allegory and adulation. 

These brief words will suffice to show how the triumph, 
an established lyric form akin to the vision, was artisti- 
cally acted out at the time of Lorenzo in a pageant with 
musical accompaniment. It is interesting to note that 
even in this manifestation of humanistic life was felt the 
original influence of the two first Italian humanists, Pe- 
trarch and Boccaccio. 

A word now about the authors of these pageantic lyrics. 
We find in the complete list of poems forty-seven writers, 
not including many “unknown and ancient” writers. 
Among these forty-seven are such great names as Lorenzo 
il Magnifico, Jacopo Nardi, Machiavelli, Giambullari, 
Benedetto Varchi; and after such eminent historians, 
Grazzini himself, the author of the “Boccaccesque” Cene, 
and then a mass of names known little or not at all to 
literature, men who were not pro“essionally literary, but 
who became, it appears from the numbers of pageant- 
poems they gave forth, professional pageant-poets. It is 
to be noticed also that among the eleven writers who are 
responsible for Triumphs there is a goodly majority of 
names literarily prominent, such as Lorenzo, Jacopo Nar- 
di, Bernardo Rucellai, Ludovico Martelli and Gianbattista 
Strozzi. If we remember that out of a total of twenty- 


*® Vittorio Rossi, 11 Quattrocento, Milano, Vallardi, p. 179; Fran- 
cesco Flamini, La Lirica Toscana del Rinascimento anteriore at 
tempi del Magnifico, Pisa, Nistri, 1891, pp. 121 ff. 
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four triumphs, ten are by unknown authors, the remaining 
fourteen show a high standard of authorship, cer- 
tainly superior to that of the Canti. Apparently, the Tri- 
umphs were in content, form and renown of authorship, 
the highest product in pageantic lyricism. 


IV 


Let us now examine Rucellai’s Triumph of Calumny, 
and first of all say a few words about the author. 

Bernardo Rucellai’* was born in 1448 of Giovanni 
Rucellai and Jacopa Strozzi. He was held at baptism by 
Cosimo de’ Medici, and married Cosimo’s granddaughter 
Nannina, sister of Lorenzo the Magnificent, who was al- 
ways his friend and patron. From early youth Bernardo 
showed remarkable sagacity. His life-work took two main 
directions: politics and letters. In politics he became re- 
markable as a shrewd ambassador, a powerful administra- 
tor, a reformer with Savonarola, a rigid old patriot, ambi- 
tious, presumptuous, unpopular. He soon attained great 
proficiency in historical studies, and his works, written in 
Latin, became a model of classic style.”* 

Concerning the date of his Triwmph we have no knowl- 
edge at all. One cf his biographers says: “ he had barely 


"Luigi Passerini, Genealogia e Storia della Famiglia Rucellai, 
Firenze, M. Cellini e C., 1861, pp. 122 ff.; Guglielmo Pellegrini, 
L’Umanista Bernardo Rucellai e le sue opere storiche, Livorno, 
Giusti, 1920, pp. 1-22; Blogi degli Uomini Illustri Toscani, Lucca, 
177i, Vol. II, pp. clxi ff.; G. Marcotti, Un Mercante Fiorentino e la 
sua famiglia nel Secolo XV, Firenze, Barbera, 1881. 

“Here are the titles of his books: De auwilio Typhernatibus ad- 
ferendo, an oration published in London in 1733 as an example of 
perfect Latin, De Bello Pisano historia, De Bello Italico, Bellum 
Mediolanense, De Urbe Roma (his best work), De Magistratibus 
Romanorum Veterum. But see G. Pellegrini, op. cit., who proves 
that Bernardo’s historical writings were the rhetorical exercises 
of a humanist more than the scholarly studies of a historian. 
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reached his adolescence when he was sent to Pisa to read 
philosophy. At first he attempted poetic harangue, but 
was not seconded by the muses, and we know only his 
Triumph of Calumny, in five strophes, which really does 
not give a good sample of his genius.”** This suggests 
vaguely that Bernardo wrote his poem in his youth. The 
biographer gives neither reason nor authority for this state- 
ment, which, therefore, cannot be taken for granted. 

When I was in Florence I made careful search for 
manuscripts of Bernardo’s poem from which I might pos- 
sibly establish the exact text and date, but my search was 
fruitless.7® I did, however, find a manuscript version in 
the Vatican Library and made an accurate transcription 
of it. The volume containing this version is MS. Barb. 
3945,77 and the poem is on pages 239, 240. The volume, 
whose exact title is Poesie di diversi autori, is obviously of 


© Passerini, op. cit., p. 126. 

™T had the good fortune to enlist the services of Doctor Ferdi- 
nando Massai, Assistant Librarian of the Biblioteca Mediceo-Lau- 
renziana of Florence, who had just been appointed to put in order 
the archives of the Rucellai family. He now advises me thut no- 
where among the Rucellai papers has he found data about Ber- 
nardo’s Triumph, except in one document of the eighteenth century, 
which barely mentions the poem, referring to both the Grezzini col- 
lection and to Crescimbeni’s Commentarii all’ Istoria della Volgar 
Poesia, Venezia, Basegio, 1730, Vol. IV, Lib. 1, p. 49. Bernardo is 
also mentioned in Vol. I, Lib. II, p. 186, where his Triwmph is 
called a madrigal, a form particularly adapted to music. 

I take this opportunity of heartily thanking Dr. Massai for his 
assistance. 

™ For an interesting reference to this MS. see Ferdinando Neri, 
Sulle prime commedie fiorentine in Rivista Teatrale Italiana, XIV, 
1, 18 Maggio 1915, p. 5, n. 2. I make no claim to having exhausted 
all Italian libraries, especially as there are published catalogues of 
only a few. I found no reference to this work in Giuseppe Mazza- 
tinti, Inventari dei Manoscritti delle Biblioteche Italiane, Forli, L. 
Bordandini, 1890-——. 
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the sixteenth century, though it has no date, and is an 
anonymous anthology. Rucellai’s composition is here en- 
titled Canzona facta da Piero di Bernardo rucellai p il tri- 
ompho della Calumnia. Apparently a peculiar error in 
the first name of the author occurred, a singularly fortu- 
nate error in that it throws perhaps a little light on the 
date of this ms. In fact, the name Piero was written over 
a cancellation, which, as usual, is not perfect, and reveals, 
judging by the spacing, a name longer than Piero and one 
which, from the semi-cancelled initial, which looks like a 
G, and the semi-cancelled last letter, which is surely an i, 
must have been Giovanni. The natural conjecture is that 
since the most prominent member of the Rucellai family, 
from a literary point of view, in the sixteenth century was 
Bernardo’s son Giovanni, author of the famous Aji, the 
scribe who instinctively coupled the name Giovanni with 
Rucellai cannot have done so, presumably, until after Gio- 
vanni became generally famous. Giovanni Rucellai was 
born in 1475;7§ he wrote in 1523 Le Api, a work which 
was completed in 1524, but not published until 1539. He 
died in 1525. We may then logically place this ms. cer- 
tainly after 1524, and possibly after 1539. The appear- 
ance, over this poem, of Piero Rucellai’s name may be 
caused by a desire to shield his father, by a confusion 
(Piero also wrote verse), or by scribal carelessness. This 
carelessness becomes apparent when we examine the actual 
text of Bernardo’s Triumph. Here is my transcription of 
the poem :7° 


™A. D’Ancona e O. Bacci, Manuale della Letteratura Italiana, 
Firenze, Barbera, 1912. Vol. II, p. 421; Guido Mazzoni, Le Opere 
di Giovanni Rucellai, Bologna, Zanichelli, 1887, Preface. 

"In editing this transcription I added punctuation, making it 
parallel with that of the Grazzini text, I added apostrophes and ac- 
cents, I resolved obvious abbreviations, leaving in italics the omitted 
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CANZONA FACTA DA PIERO DI BERNARDO RUCELLAI PER 
IL TRIOMPHO DELLA CALUMNIA 


1 Ciascun hochi del corpo, et della mente 
Porga a quel, che per noi vi si di dimostra 
Et vedra expressamente 
Quel vitio, che assai regnia all’eta nostra; 
5 Et quanta poca gente 
La verita conosca in questa vita, 
Et del suo bel color vadi vestita. 
D’asin horechi ha il re, che in alto siede, 
Perché sempre ha l’intender per obiecto; 
10 Apresso se li vede 
Cieca ignoranza, et insiem van sospecto: 
Da questi dua procede, 
Che a chiunque vien,” li orechi, et le man porge, 
Et rade volte el ver dal falso scorge. 
15 L’innocentia per terra @ strascinata 
Dalla fiera calumnia, che vien via, 
D’ardente face armata, 
Ad denotar, ch’el lume del mal dia: 
Magra, scinta, et stracciata 
20 L’invidia @ inanzi, che mai par, che goda, 
Se non del mal, quale ella vegga, et oda. 
Coloro, che allato alla Calumnia vanno 
Fede del falso con loro subtile arte } 
Apresso al Re li fanno, 
25 La verita celando ad’ parte, ad parte 
L’una da se @ l’inganno, 
L’altra @ la fraude; che cosi tucta tre 
Fanno al Signore parer quel, ch non é. 
La tarda penitentia in negro amanto 
30 Sguarda la verita, ch’@ nuda et pura; 
Gli ochi sua verson pianto, 
Ch’ogniun se stesso alfin col ver misura: 
Notate il nostro canto 
Tucti: ma pid ciascun che impera, et regge 
35 Perch’ en questa figura el ver si legge. 


letters, I changed the uw to v, wherever necessary, as customary, and 
I separated words scribally attached. I did not change the orthog- 
raphy. 

© This word is uncertain. 
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Besides several insignificant orthographical details 
(some of which point to a similarity between this text and 
that of Grazzini’s first edition) this text presents verbal 
variants and the transposition of stanzas four and five. The 
verbal variants are: 1. 13, orechi for occhi; 1. 16, fiera for 
falsa; 1. 18, ch’el lume del mal dia for che lume al mal ne 
dia; 1. 19, magra for maga; |. 20, che mat par for che 
non par; |. 32, col ver for nel ver; 1. 34, ma piu for non 
pur. Only the last of these variants seems important and 
suggestive. In saying, as the Grazzini text has it: 

Notate il nostro canto 
Tutti, non pur ciascun, ch’ impera, e regge. 


Note our song 
All of you, not only you who rule and govern. 


the author meant to address his allegory to everybody. 
But in saying, as the Vatican text has it: 

Notate il nostro canto 

Tucti: ma pid ciascun, che impera, et regge. 


Note our song 
All: but most of all you who rule and govern. 


the author addresses himself especially and directly to a 
ruler. Let us note also that the transposition, possibly 
accidental, by which the fourth stanza becomes the fifth, 
puts this very significantly changed line at the end of the 
poem, driving its conclusion with that last line: “ For in 
this figure one reads the truth.” 

In short, upon comparing Rucellai’s poem, both in the 
Grazzini and in the Vatican ms. version, with a literal 
translation of Lucian, Guarini’s version, and Alberti’s two 
versions, one finds no evidence that Rucellai was particu- 
larly subservient to any previous version. Only three de- 
tails need to be noted: first, that the transposition of the 
last two stanzas in the Vatican Ms. follows more truly the 
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Lucianic order than the Grazzini editions; secondly, that 
Bernardo’s wording indicates that his source very prob- 
ably was Lucian directly, not through Alberti ** (which 
would tally with Bernardo’s humanism) ; thirdly, that the 
Livore of the Latin texts—the male figure, rough and shab- 
by, which precedes Calumny—becomes, with Rucellai, a 
female, a change possibly accounted for by the fact that 
the word changes in his text from livore to invidia, and 
that it might have seemed inappropriate to have a man 
designate a verbally feminine quality. In Botticelli this 
figure is masculine, in accordance with the Latin ver- 
sions.®? 

But these comparisons are rendered somewhat barren by 
the fact that Rucellai’s poem, so sparing in description, is 
so abundant in personal allusions and additions. It is 
not merely a versified form of the calumny motive; it is 
a poem of animosity and indictment. Who, then, was the 
prince with ass’s ears, and what significance is there in 
Bernardo’s representation of Calumny ¢ 

A glance at Florentine history may answer these ques- 
tions, and give us light on the date of the poem. ; 

When, at the death of Lorenzo the Magnificent (April 
8th, 1492), Piero de’ Medici was offered tke rulership of 
Florence, two counsellors were assigned to him: Bernardo 
Rucellai and Paolo Antonio Soderini. Very soon some 
shrewder Florentines (Piero Dovizi da Bibbiena, Agnolo 
Niccolini and perhaps Valori), began to undermine the 
authoritative position of the two counsellors, and made 
Piero suspect that Bernardo and Soderini had the secret 


“ Ferdinando Neri, op. cit., loc. cit., affirms that Bernardo’s de- 
scription derives certainly from Lucian and not from Alberti. 

*Lapo da Castiglionchio says, in his version: “ hunc invidiam 
esse coniectare licet,” echoing Lucian’s doubt. See F. Neri, ibid., 
who quotes Lapo from Ms. Laur. plut. LXXXIX inf. 13, c. 114 a. 
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intention of depriving him of his rulership. Piero allowed 
himself to be convinced by these slanderous insinuations, 
and unjustly dismissed Bernardo and Soderini. Only 
later, in 1493, did he condescend to their holding a state 
office, and only one which had practically no impor- 
tance.** The hatred of Bernardo for Piero de’ Medici 
rose to such a pitch that the former had to send his two 
sons, one to Rome and one to France, lest they should 
wreak their revenge on the prince. 

In this historical episode we have ample justification for 
the expression, in a poem, of personal animosity against 
the prince. Bernardo had been, in his high position and 
dignity, a victim of slander poured by jealous rivals into 
the asinine ears of the ruler. 

If this be true, the poem must logically have been writ- 
ten between April, 1492, and some time in 1493, and 
neither in Bernardo’s youth, as was suggested by Passe- 
rini,* nor between 1487 and 1492, as stated by Pelle- 
grini.®© The poem, then, would slightly antedate Botti- 
celli’s picture, which, as we have seen, Horne placed about 
1494,®* and might be related to it, at least in the sense that 
both the poem and the picture expressed the personal re- 
sentment of the authors against the unjust misrule of 
Piero. 


8G. Pellegrini, op. cit., p. 12; Francesco Guicciardini, Opere 
Inedite, Vol. III, pp. 95-97 and Storie Fiorentine, X. 

“Op. cit., p. 123. 

“Op. cit., p. 9. 

* Colonel G. F. Young, in The Medici, New York, E. P. Dutton & 
Co., 1913, pp. 357, 358, pointed out the probable political allegory 
of Botticelli’s picture, but, assuming 1498 or 1499 as the date of 
the painting, he saw in the prince the symbol of the state, and in 
the victim of slander the symbol of Savonarola, who was martyred 
exactly in 1498. 
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Perhaps Botticelli’s attack was even more pointed, be- 
eause the prince in the Calumny of Apelles somewhat re- 
sembles Botticelli’s portrait of a Man with a Medal,—a 
picture that is still supposed by some critics to represent 
Piero de’ Medici. It is also stated that Botticelli’s Cal- 
umny, which was painted for his friend Antonio Segni, 
was not allowed to be seen until after Botticelli’s death.** 
This story, if true, would tend to confirm the identifica- 
tion of the prince, and the relationship of Botticelli’s alle- 
gory with Bernardo’s Triumph. 

In a larger sense, what a vitality of human truth there 
is in this allegory! Born in the fancy of Apelles in remote 
antiquity, linked in legend with the painter’s very ex- 
perience, transmitted to the modern world through Lu- 
cian’s casual description, through the painstaking voyages 
and translations of Guarini and of his brother humanists, 
then through Alberti’s Tractate on painting, it gave rise 
in the height of the Renaissance to one of Botticelli’s glori- 
ous paintings, and while relating itself to the merry 
beauty of Florentine pageantry, hid the bitter history of 
Lorenzo’s unworthy successor, the prince with ears like 
those of Midas. 

Ropotrx ALTROcCHI. 


* Ibid., p. 358. Colonel Young gives no authority for this report. 


’ See his discussion of the portrait, Vol. I, Appendix IX, and ef. 


Horne, op. cit., pp. 27, 28, and T. De Marinis, Un ritratto di Piero 
de’Medici . . ., in Dedalo for June, 1921. 
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XXIII—THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY LEGAL 
ATTITUDE TOWARD WOMAN IN SPAIN. 


The chief source of information concerning the legal 
attitude toward woman in the thirteenth century is the 
Codigo de las Siete Partidas, compiled during the reign of 
Alfonso X, and representing an attempt to bring order out 
of the legal chaos then existent and to substitute a general 
code for the local fueros. The few generalities to be made 
about the compilation itself can be summed up briefly. 

As to the sources, Martinez Marina states that Roman 
laws—Decretals, Digest, Code, Pandects—were used,' 
and complains that in the first and fourth Partidas the 
laws of the Gothic codes and the municipal fueros were 
omitted, and Castilian customs were disregarded. The 
identity of the authors is open to question,® although they 
were undoubtedly selected from the leading jurisconsults 
of the day. Urefia calls attention to the marked develop- 
ment in the use of a legal terminology in Spanish which 
is substituted for Latin, previously the language of the 
law. 


*Francisco Maitinez Marina: Ensayo Histérico-Critico sobre la 
legislaci6n y principales cuerpos legales de los reinos de Leon y Castilla, 
especialmente sobre el Cédigo de las siete Partidas de Don Alfonso 
el Sabio. Segunda edicién, Madrid, 1842. Vol. II, book 8, summary. 

* Martinez Marina, Vol. II, book 9, page 111. 

* Martinez Marina, Vol. I, book 7, page 376. 

* Rafael de Urefia y Smenjaud: Historia de la Literatura Juridica 
Espafiola. Madrid, 1906. Vol. I, Introduccién, page 16. “Una de 
las mfs importantes fases del estudio filol6égico-jurfdico de las Siete 
Partidas . . . es el presentar como los grandes jurisconsultos, que 
bajo la inmediata direccién del Rey Sabio redactaron ese inmortal 
Cédigo, procedieron cuidadosamente a formar un tecnicismo jurfdico 
propio de la entonces naciente lengua castellana, sustituyendo, en el 
mayor niimero de casos con notable acierto, la técnica latina con 
otra nueva por completo, sefialando direcciones que, por desgracia, 
han sido olvidadas por nuestros jurisconsultos . 
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How far did these laws meet with acceptance? How 
much can we rely on their influence? Martinez Marina 
does not agree with Baist® as to their power, but says: 
“Los grandes, la nobleza y principales brazos del estado 
desavenidos con el Sabio Rey le persiguieron sin perdonar 
aun a sus obras literarias, y no pudieron sufrir que tuviese 
aceptacién un cédigo que enfrenaba su orgullo y liber- 
tinage, y que arrancando hasta las raices de la anarquia, 
bajo cuya sombra ellos habian medrado, los obligaba a 
contenerse dentro de los justos limites de la ley. El con- 
junto de estos sucesos y circunstancias politicas ocurridas 
en los dltimos aiios del reinado de don Alonso el Sabio, 
mal digeridos y no bien examinados hasta ahora, susci- 
taron dudas, y nos han dejado en una grande obscuridad 
y incertidumbre acerca de la varia suerte del Cédigo de 
las Siete Partidas, y de su autoridad en las diferentes 
épocas que siguieron a su compilacién.” ® Whatever the 
influence of the Partidas, the fact remains that from this 
legal code we can collect the laws dealing with, or merely 
mentioning, woman which show her legal status in the 
various relations of life. 

The first Partida deals with matters pertaining to the 
Catholic faith. It opens with a discussion of the laws in 
general ; only a boy of fourteen and a girl of under twelve 
can be excused for ignorance of them.’ 


*Baist: Die Spanische Literatur in Gréber’s Grundriss—Part II, 
Vol. 2, page 409. 

* Martinez Marina, Vol. II, book 10, pages 129-130. 

*Las Siete Partidas del Rey D. Alfonso el Sabio glosadas por el 
Licenciado Gregorio Lopez del consejo real de Indias de su majestad, 
con nuevos comentarios y las concordancias con los demfs cédigos 
y con las leyes y disposiciones publicadas hasta el dia. Vol. 2, 3, 4, 
in Los Cédigos Espafioles—concordadas y anotadas. Rivadenyra, Ma- 
drid, 1848-1849. Part. 1, Tit. 1, Ley 21—Vol. II, page 19. 
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In going to confession, a woman must sit to one side of 
the confessor and not near him nor in front of him, so 
that he may hear her but not see her face, “ porque dice el 
Profeta Abacuc, que la cara de la muger es asi como llama 
de fuego, que quema al que la cata.” ® 

A series of laws set forth the penalties imposed upon a 
clerie who marries contrary to the canons of the Church, 
which define the condition of woman whom he may marry, 
whether maid or widow. 

Women cannot become clerics, says the law, because a 
woman cannot preach or exercise any of the rights of a 
cleric however good she may be. For although the Virgin 
was better than all the Apostles, Christ did not wish to 
give her power of absolution, but gave it to them because 
they were men.°® 

Only women of a clearly defined degree of relationship 
may live with a cleric.’° If any of the women so related 
are of bad character, the cleric must provide for their sup- 
port out of his house." 

If-a man after marriage desires to take holy orders, a 
wife who makes no objection has two obligations as a re 
sult: to live in chastity thereafter, and not to remarry 
after the death of the first husband. Such a second mar- 
riage was not valid. If a husband takes orders against a 
wife’s will, or without her consent, she can require him to 
return to live with her.’? 

A elerie who, after having taken orders, marries a ben: 
diciones must leave his wife and do penance. If the 


* Part. 1, Tit. 4, Ley 26—Vol. II, page 48. 

* Part. 1, Tit. 6, Ley 26—Vol. II, page 123. 
“Part. 1, Tit. 6, Ley 37—Vol. Il, page 129. 
“ Part. 1, Tit. 6, Ley 38—Vol. II, page 130. 
“Part. 1, Tit. 6, Ley 40—Vol. II, page 132. 
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woman has married, knowing the man to be a cleric, the 
bishop must put her in the servitude of the Church; if she 
is a slave, she must be sold and the price given to the 
church of the cleric in question. Children born of this 
marriage are subject to the Church, and cannot inherit the 
property of their parents.’* 

Clerics are not allowed to have barraganas. Any woman 
thus living with a cleric is to be put in a nunnery to 
do penance there throughout her life.'* 

It should be remembered in connection with these laws 
that there existed at this time three types uf marriage. One 
was celebrated with all the ceremonies of the church, and 
the wife of this marriage is the wife de hendicion, the 
muger velada, of the laws. There was also the marriage 
@ yuras; apparently this was legitimate, Lut clandestine. 
The third type, the barragania, is best explained in the 
words of Martinez Marina: “La barragania no era un 
enlace vago, indeterminado y arbitrario; se fundaba en 
un contrato de amistad y compafiia, cuyas principales con- 
diciones eran la permanencia y fidelidad, segiin se expresa 
en esta ley del fuero de Zamora. . . . La generalidad con 
que los fueros hablan de las barraganas, asi de los clérigos 
como de los legos, y aun de los casados, y sus disposiciones 
politicas y leyes civiles acerca de la conservacién, subsis- 
tencia y derechos de hijos y madres prueba cuan un. versal 
era la costumbre.” '® This relationship is commented on 
at a much earlier date by Hinojosa in his article on El 
Derecho en el Poema del Cid, “ Marea asi la diferencia 
esencial entre este vinculo y el de la barragania 0 concu- 
binato, unién puramente civil y disoluble a voluntad de 


* Part. 1, Tit. 6, Ley 41—Vol. II, page 132. 
“Part. 1, Tit. 6, Ley 53—Vol. II, page 133. 
** Martinez Marina, Vol. I, book 6, pages 262-263. 
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las partes entre soltero y soltera, a la cual otorgaba efectos 
la ley, en algunos territorios con relacién a los bienes y 
a la prole.” 1° 

To take vows and enter a religious order a boy must be 
fourteen, a girl twelve.’7 Otherwise they can be removed 
within a year and a half by a father, or guardian, or by a 
mother if she was guardian at the time of the entrance into 
the order.*® A married layman who takes orders without 
the consent of his wife can always be compelled by her to 
return if she is a woman of good character. If the wife 
gives her consent, she cannot take her husband from the 
order. Moreover, if she is young and has promised chas- 
tity when her husband left her, the bishop should endeavor 
to compel her to take orders; if she has not promised, he 
cannot compel her but must endeavor to persuade her hus- 
band to return to her. If the wife is old, she is to be al- 
lowed to remain in the world. If the husband should 
leave the order and go about in the world, the wife can ask 
for him to live with her, even if she had consented to his 
entering an order. If a wife should wish to take orders 
after her husband has clone so, he cannot prevent it; if 
he should have returned from the order to the world, how- 
ever, he can forbid it if they ure living together.’ If a 
promise of marriage exists, either one can enter an order, 
even against the wish of the other, and the one remaining 
in secular life can marry.?° 

As for vows, neither husband nor wife can make them, 


* Eduardo de Hinojosa: El Derecho en el Poema del Cid. Page 575, 
in Homenaje a Menéndez y Pelayo—Estudios de Erudicién Espafiola. 
Madrid, 1899. 

* Part. 1, Tit. 7, Ley 4—Vol. II, page 153. 

*Part. 1, Tit. 7, Ley 5—Vol. II, page 154. 

* Part. 1, Tit. 7, Ley 11—Vol. II, page 157. 

© Part. 1, Tit. 7, Ley 13—Vol. II, page 158. 
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except by mutual consent, as far as keeping chastity and 
entering an order are concerned.”!_ Otherwise the husband 
can make whatever vow he likes without regard to the 
wife,?? although he can forbid her vows, “ e esto es porque 
el marido es como sefior e cabega de la muger.” 7 In the 
matter of pilgrimages, the wife cannot promise any with- 
out her husband’s consent. He can promise only to go to 
Jerusalem, “ porque es mas alta romeria que todas ;” but 
if the wife wants to go too, her husband must take her.?* 

In case of excommunication, a wife may remain with 
her husband without excommunication; he may not re- 
main with her without penalty, as he has power to compel 
her to make amends and thus emerge from her position— 
a power which she has not over him.?® 

A wife may give whatever alms she pleases from her 
own property; from her husband’s property (except for 
bread and wine) she is not supposed to give without his 
permission, although the law allows for latitude in urgent 
cases, recommending, however, that it be not done with 
intent to annoy a husband.?* 

The only women discussed in the second Partida are 
those of the zoyal family and household. The king is told 
what qualities he should seek in a wife and why: good 
family, beauty, good breeding and wealth. If any points 
must be omitted, let them be beauty and wealth.2® For 
many reasons it is the king’s duty to love, honor and guard 
the queen.27 The daughters of royalty must have nurses 


"Part. 1, Tit. 8, Ley 3—Vol. II, page 170. 
* Part. 1, Tit. 8, Ley 8—Vol. II, page 173. 
Part 1, Tit. 23, Ley 12—Vol. II, page 313. 
“Part. 1, Tit. 8, Ley 9—Vol. II, page 173. 
* Part. 1, Tit. 9, Ley 34—Vol. II, page 196. 
* Part. 2, Tit. 6, Ley 1—Vol. II, page 350. 

* Part. 2, Tit. 6, Ley 2—Vol. II, page 351. 
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and governesses just as the sons should have like guidance. 
They should learn to read that they may read the Hours 
and the Psalter; they must be moderate and of good- 
breeding in eating and drinking, in bearing and dress; 
they must keep their tempers ; they must learn skill in the 
tasks befitting noble ladies.* 

Laws and penalties are established for anyone dishonor- 
ing any lady of the royal household. The punishment for 
dishonoring any lady of the royal family is death; if the 
culprit escapes, exile and confiscation of goods are decreed. 
Those who counsel such an evil deed are to lose their eyes 
and all their goods.” For wronging a lady of the queen’s 
household, the penalty is exile for a noble; death for a man 
of lower rank, with confiscation of his goods if he es- 
capes.*° The same scale of punishments applies to those 
dishonoring women who come to court to ask favors or to 
have some wrong righted. In the case of the nurses and 
of the wardrobe-women, the penalty is heavier: death and 
confiscation of half his goods, or, if the man escapes, exile 
and loss of all his goods. This greater severity is easily 
explained in the case of the nurse; as for the cobigera, the 
law says it is because she is necessarily more intimate with 
the queen and therefore might be a dangerous influence 
for evil; also, because during her escapades she might 
wear the royal garments and so bring ill repute upon the 
queen.*? 

The third Partida speaks of woman in relation to courts 
of law. Husband and wife are limited to certain grounds 
for complaint in law-suits. Adultery and treason are the 


™ Part. 2, Tit. 7, Ley 11—Vol. II, page 357. 

* Part. 2, Tit. 14, Ley 2—Vol. II, page 407. 

* Part. 2, Tit. 14, Ley 3—Vol. II, page 408. 

" Part. 2, Tit. 14, Ley 4—Vol. II, pages 408-409. 
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only causes admitted. It is not considered possible for 
any legal dispute to arise over possession or use of property 
owned by either, as man and wife are one.*? If a case is 
brought to court, it must be before a judge who has power 
over the husband, even though the wife is from another 
Jand.** 

A woman cannot be judge—“ porque no seria cosa gui- 
sada que estoviesse entre la muchedumbre de los omes, li 
brando los pleytos.” If she is queen or countess or ruler 
over a land she may be judge, but she should be counselled 
by wise men.** A woman is not permitted to be a repre- 
sentative in court, or Personero,®® except for relatives in a 
direct line who are old or ill. Then, if there is no one 
else whom they can trust, she may appeal for them.*® In 
such a situation as this, a woman may speak in court for 
the accused, but only to give an excuse for his not coming, 
and not to defend him in the accusation.** No woman— 
“ quanto quier que sea sabidora ’’—can be a lawyer. First- 
ly, because it is not fitting for a woman to assume the office 
of a man and to mix publicly with men. Secondly, be- 
cause of a certain Calfurnia, cited by the Sages as a ter- 
rible example. She was learned and so shameless that 
once in court she vexed the judges by her words so that 
they could do nothing with her. Therefore, they profited 
by their experience and forbade that any woman should 
ever again so disturb the court.** 


"Part. 3, Tit. 2, Ley 5—Vol. III, pages 6-7. 

* Part. 3, Tit. 2, Ley 32—Vol. III, page 20. 

“Part. 3, Tit. 4, Ley 4—Vol. III, page 39. 

* Part. 3, Tit. 5, Ley 1—Vol. III, page 65. “ Personero e aquel, 
que recabda, o faze algunos pleytos, o cosas agenas, por mandado del 
duefio dellas. E ha nome Personero, porque paresce, 0 esta en juyzio, 
o fuera del en lugar de la persona de otri.” 

* Part. 3, Tit. 5, Ley 5—Vol. III, page 67. 

* Part. 3, Tit. 5, Ley 12—Vol. III, page 71. 

* Part. 3, Tit. 6, Ley 3—Vol. III, page 82. 
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Respectable women are not to be summoned to appear 
in court except in cases of bloodshed. To avoid contact 
with men in a public place, they are to stay at home and 
send their personeros to represent them. If the judge 
wishes to question them directly he may visit the house 
himself or send a notary to interrogate them and write 
down the replies.*® If a judge wishes to marry a woman 
against her will, such a woman cannot be cited to come 
before him or to send a representative. Any complaint 
against her must be lodged before another judge.*° 

There are certain limitations on woman as a witness. 
No wife can testify for her husband, nor he for her.** A 
woman of good character can, however, be witness in any 
law-suit, except in one about a will. No woman of ill 
repute can be a witness at all.*? 

Forms are given for the documents in which a woman 
consents to a sale made by her husband ;** in which there 
is a marriage agreement ;** in which there is a form for 
the dowry brought by a wife;*® and in which an orphan 
is put under the guardianship of his mother.*® From this 
last formula it appears that a woman of good character 
may be guardian of her children, no other person having 
been named in her husband’s will, on her promise and 
oath not to marry while the child and property are in her 
care. ee Ea] 

These documents conclude the appearance of woman in 
this Partida except for the fact that if any one begins a 


* Part. 3, Tit. 7, Ley 3—Vol. III, page 92. 

“ Part. 3, Tit. 7, Ley 6—Vol. III, page 93. 
“Part. 3, Tit. 16, Ley 15—vVol. III, page 161. 
“Part. 3, Tit. 16, Ley 17—Vol. III, page 162. 
“Part. 3, Tit. 18, Ley 58—Vol. III, page 217. 
“Part 3, Tit. 18, Ley 85—Vol. III, page 236. 

“ Part. 3, Tit. 18, Ley 86—Vol. III, page 235-236. 
“Part. 3, Tit. 18, Ley 95—Vol. III, page 241. 
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building in a square or street or common ground without 
permission from the king or council, any one can forbid 
it except an orphan of less than fourteen years or a 
woman.*? 

Woman naturally plays a large part in the fourth Par- 
tida, which speaks of betrothals and marriages. Betrothal 
can take place after the parties concerned are seven, but 
the age limits for marriage are fourteen years for the man 
and twelve for the woman.** There are two types of be- 
trothal: for future time (por venire) and for present.*® 
In case of two betrothals, the form for present time is more 
binding.®® Of the nine causes which permit a betrothal to 
be broken off, the same cause applies to either partner to 
the agreement." Another law forbids parents to betroth 
their daughters in their absence or against their will.®? 

A law states that a woman, even of low rank, takes the 
rank of her husband, and in widowhood retains it unless 
she marries again.®* Fifteen causes prevent marriage; 
they are equally fair to both parties, as are the reasons 
permitted for breaking off a betrothal. The degrees of 
relationship, and the spiritual relationship of sponsors in 
baptism, that prohibit marriage are carefully stated. 

Penalties are established for those who marry secretly 
without the knowledge of the woman’s parents, because 
such a thing is often done with evil intent and “ todas las 
mas vegadas se sigue ende mas mal que bien.” °° 


“Part. 3, Tit. 32, Ley 3—Vol. III, page 390. 
“Part. 4, Tit. 1, Ley 6—Vol. III, page 407. 
“Part. 4, Tit. 1, Ley 2—Vol. III, page 403. 
© Part. 4, Tit. 1, Ley 9—Vol. III, page 409. 
" Part. 4, Tit. 1, Ley 8—Vol. III, page 408. 

= Part. 4, Tit. 1, Ley 10—Vol. III, page 410. 
® Part. 4, Tit. 2, Ley 7—Vol. III, page 415. 
“Part. 4, Tit. 2, Ley 10—Vol. III, page 417. 
* Part. 4, Tit. 3, Ley 5—Vol. III, page 425. 
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Slaves can marry, and, if married, cannot be sold sep- 
arately. If a slave of either sex marries a free person, 
the marriage is valid if the free knew that the other was 
a slave.*® If bond and free marry in ignorance of the 
other’s condition, a free man who marries a slave may 
leave her; a slave who marries a free woman cannot leave 
her because he was not deceived in marrying her, as she is 
his superior in position. The freewoman, on learning that 
her husband is a slave, may leave him or remain with him 
as she likes. If a slave marries another, believing her to 
be a freewoman, he cannot leave her, as he is not deceived 
in marrying a woman of the same rank as himself.** 

To dissolve a marriage, either husband or wife may 
bring accusation.°* There are only two causes allowed 
for divorce: religion and fornication.®® If there is a suit 
for breach of promise, either side can use relatives of good 
reputation as witnesses if they themselves are equals in 
wealth and position.® 

There is a lengthy discussion of dowries and donations. 
What a wife gives a husband is called a dowry and is con- 
sidered her own patrimony. The husbard gives the do- 
natio propter nupiias, called arras, which has the force of 
a pledge that the marriage w‘ll be consummated. These 
dowries and donations may be settled before or after mar- 
riage, but must be made in the same way by both sides.*' 
Sponsalitia largitas was the gift made unconditionally by 
either party before marriage. The law remarks that if it 
should happen that the wife makes the gift, “ que es cosa 
que pocas vegedas aviene, porque son las mugeres natural- 


* Part. 4, Tit. 5, Ley 1—Vol. III, page 429. 
* Part. 4, Tit. 5, Ley 3—Vol. III, page 431. 
* Part. 4, Tit. 9, Ley 1—Vol. III, page 446. 
* Part. 4, Tit. 10, Ley 2—Vol. III, page 456. 
Part. 4, Tit. 9, Ley 16—Vol. III, page 453. 
" Part. 4, Tit. 11, Ley 1—-Vol. III, page 460. 
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mente cobdiciosas e avariciosas,” in case of her death 
before the marriage, the gift should be returned to her 
heirs.®? Gifts of this sort are not supposed to exceed one- 
eighth of the dowry. The arras is not to exceed one-tenth 
of the husband’s property. The wife may choose control 
of either the gift or the arras, but only one is to be in her 
power, says a gloss to one of these laws.®* While the mar- 
riage lasts, the husband cannot dispose of either his dona- 
tion or his wife’s dowry unless she set its value.** 

A dowry may consist of things fixed or of things mov- 
able. If the dowry is of things immovable and the woman 
is under twenty-five, she must have the permission of the 
local judge as well as of her guardian; if the things are 
movable, the judge’s permission is not necessary.°° A 
debt owed a woman can be given by her as dowry.** The 
property of a woman that does not enter into the dowry 
is called paraferna in Greek, says the law, which offers no 
one Spanish word as a substitute. The woman may give 
her husband control over this property or not, as she 
likes.®? 

After the death of her husband, the widow is permitted 
to marry again, with the restriction that it should not be 
for a year under penalty of becoming of ill fame and 
of losing her arras and whatever property her first hus- 
band has left her. Permission from the king frees a 
woman from penalty in re-marriage within the year; and 
betrothal, broken by the death of the man, does not re- 
strict her in marriage.** 


@ Part. 4, Tit. 11, Ley 3—Vol. III, page 462. 

* Part. 4, Tit. 11, Ley 1—Vol. III, page 460, note. 
“Part. 4, Tit. 11, Ley 7—Vol. III, page 464. 

® Part. 4, Tit. 11, Ley 14—Vol. III, page 468. 

* Part. 4, Tit. 11, Ley 15—Vol. ITI, page 468. 

* Part. 4, Tit. 11, Ley 17—Vol. III, page 469. 

* Part. 4, Tit. 12, Ley 3—Vol. III, page 482. 
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Here wives who are not de bendiciones are discussed. 
The Titulo on this subject says that Holy Church forbids 
barraganas, but that the Sages permitted them without 
temporal punishment, “ porque tovieron que era menos 
mal de aver una que muchas.” ®® Any freeborn woman 
who has never been a slave can be received as a barragana, 
no matter how base her family. Anyone not in Orders 
can have a barragana if she is not a virgin, under twelve 
years of age, a widow of good repute, or a woman within 
the forbidden degrees of relationship. Governors—prae- 
sides provinciarum—are allowed to have only barraganas 
while in office.7° Only one barragana is permitted by this 
code, and it is necessary that she be such that he who has 
her can marry her if he wishes.”? 

In the laws concerning rights over the children it is 
said that a father, in case of great hunger, may sell or 
pawn his child—a right that a mother does not have.'? 
In case of divorce, mothers are to bring up children under 
three years, fathers those older; also the father is to sup- 
ply the mother with means to care for them."* 

Children born of a free father and a slave mother are 
slaves, “‘ porque siguer. la condicion de la madre quanto 
a servidumbre o franquega.’’ If both parents are free the 
child inherits his father’s position.”* 

A slave-woman becomes free when her master puts her 
in a house of ill fame to earn money for him.”* If a slave 
marries a free man and her master makes no objection she 
becomes free, just as she does if she marries her master.™® 

© Part. 4, Tit. 14—Vol. III, page 485. 

Part. 4, Tit. 14, Ley 1—Vol. III, page 486. 

"Part. 4, Tit. 14, Ley 2—Vol. III, page 486. 

™ Part. 4, Tit. 17, Ley 8—Vol. ITI, page 502. 

"Part. 4, Tit. 19, Ley 3—Vol. III, page 512. 

% Part. 4, Tit. 21, Ley 2—Vol. III, page 517. 


Part. 4, Tit. 22, Ley 4—Vol. III, page 522-523. 
" Part. 4, Tit. 22, Ley 5—Vol. III, page 523. 
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At the end of this Partida, in commenting on the con- 
dition of men, the compiler says: “ Otrosi de mejor con- 
dicion es el varon que la muger en muchas cosas, e en 
muchas maneras assi como se muestra abiertamente en las 
leyes de los Titulos deste nuestro libro.” *7 

The fifth Partida is concerned with loans, sales, pur- 
chases and exchanges. Woman is only mentioned here in 
the matter of going security for another. Women are not 
allowed to be security for anyone, for the usual reason that 
it is not fitting for them to go to court and to mix with 
men in such matters.7* Various reasons, however, do per- 
mit a woman to do this: as in cases of freeing a slave and 
of dowry. A woman should not dress as a man or use any 
such deception to go as security, for the privilege was not 
granted them to help themselves by deception, but “ por 
la simplicidad y por la flaqueza que han naturalmente.” ** 

Wills and inheritances occupy the sixth Partida. A 
woman cannot be witness in a will.8° A woman who mar- 
ries within a year of the death of her first husband cannot 
inherit from anyone unrelated to her, or related to her be- 
yond the fourth degree.*' If a father is willing to marry 
off a daughter and give her a dowry, he can disinherit her 
if she refuses to marry or it she leads an evil life. If he 
has delayed her marriage till she is over twenty-five, and 
if after that time she leads an evil life or marries against 
his will, he cannot disinherit her, as he is considered to be 
at fault.®? 


"Part. 4, Tit. 23, Ley 2—Vol. III, page 527. 
"Part. 5, Tit. 12, Ley 2—Vol. III, page 717. 
* Part. 5, Tit. 12, Ley 3—Vol. III, page 718. 
© Part. 6, Tit. 1, Ley 9—Vol. IV, page 8. 

| Part. 6, Tit. 3, Ley 5—Vol. IV, page 30. 

® Part. 6, Tit. 7, Ley 5—Vol. IV, page 99. 
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If a man dies intestate, his wife can inherit all his prop- 
erty if he has no relatives to the tenth degree.** If a man 
has married a dowerless wife, at his death she can inherit 
“ the fourth part of his property. This fourth must not 
. exceed one hundred gold libras, no matter how large his 
ni estate.* 


No woman can be guardian of a child, except a mother 
or grandmother, who must promise not to marry while 
her charge lasts.*° A widowed mother can by will appoint 
a guardian for her children.**® 

The seventh Partida speaks of crimes and penalties. A 
woman cannot bring an accusation, but a gloss adds that 
she can do so in the matter of her husband’s death.87 A 
+d wife cannot be summoned as a thief by her husband (nor 
the slave by his master).** If a woman is living with her 
husband, only he, her father, her brother or her uncle can 
accuse her of adultery.*® If an accusation of adultery is 
proved, the man must die. The woman must be publicly 
beaten and placed in a nunnery, losing her dowry and 
arras. If her husband wishes to do so, he can take her 
back within two years. In that case, the property must be 
restored. If he should not wish to pardon her, or should 
die before the two years have elapsed, she must remain in 
the nunnery always.*° 

Any woman under accusation deserving of the death 
penalty or of corporal punishment should be kept in a 
nunnery and not in a prison with men.*! No pregnant 


* Part. 6, Tit. 13, Ley 6—Vol. IV, page 198. 

“ Part. 6, Tit. 13, Ley 7—Vol. IV, page 199. 
* Part. 6, Tit. 16, Ley 4—Vol. IV, page 225-226. 
Part. 6, Tit. 16, Ley 6—Vol. IV, page 228. 
* Part. 7, Tit. 1, Ley 2—Vol. IV, page 257. 

: * Part. 7, Tit. 14, Ley 4—Vol. IV, page 365. 

x Part. 7, Tit. 17, Ley 2—Vol. IV, page 408. 
# “ Part. 7, Tit. 17, Ley 15—Vol. IV, page 417. 
i ™ Part. 7, Tit. 29, Ley 5—Vol. IV, page 451. 
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woman is to be tortured. “Esto es por la honra de la 
sciencia y por la nobleza que ha en si; e a la muger por 
razon de la criatura que tiene en el vientre, que non 
meresce mal.” °? 

These seven sections portray quite clearly woman’s posi- 
tion in the eyes of the law during this period. The feel- 
ing that woman is unreliable prevails—she is evidently a 
dangerous and tricky character. The third Partida par- 
ticularly shows a tendency to class her with the physically 
defective and the morally irresponsible. In the betrothal 
and marriage relation she is better off than in the matter 
of courts of law, where she is so carefully guarded from 
contact with men that her chances for justice suffer there- 
by. Her inability to witness a will and the limitations 
on her power to inherit from her husband’s estate proclaim 
her dependent position. 

The legal code is better material for facts than is the 
literary evidence, in that the former does not deal ex- 
clusively with court circles. It is quite possible that the 
legal status of woman exerted an influence on the literary 
portrayal of her during this period; it is my purpose to 
cite in a later article illustrations pointing in this direc- 
tion. The code affords a basis for the comparison of the 
actual and the fictional treatment of the sex, and gives 
us a foundation of contemporary customs on which the 
literary glorification of woman was superimposed. In 
real life, according to the words of the old jurist: “ Man 
is of better condition than woman in many things and in 
many ways.” 

Ruts Lansing. 


"Part. 7, Tit. 30, Ley 2—Vol. IV, page 459. 
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